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THE CORRECTNESS OF THE 1890 
CENSUS OF POPULATION 
FOR NEBRASKA CITIES 


BY EDGAR Z. PALMER 


cities in Nebraska was misrepresented in the 1890 

Census of Population. Remarks by historians support 
this belief, but without citation of evidence. A number of 
theses at the University of Nebraska treat of population 
movements or of individual cities in the state,? and many 
histories of individual cities and counties are available, but 
no mention has been found in any of them of the supposed 
fraud in the census returns for 1890. One thesis contains an 
extreme statement concerning the population of Kearney in 
1893, which goes far beyond any census figures for that city.® 
Since the general belief in the unreliability of the 1890 
census seems to rest upon the apparent absurdity of the 


Tse is a widespread belief that the population of certain 


1 “Tt is even said that the census was in some places fraudulently 
inflated. Such must have been the case, for example, in Omaha.” 
(Adna Ferrin Weber, “Growth of Cities in the United States,” Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, V [1901], 370. “It is now known and admitted, how- 
ever, that the federal census of that year was padded by the officers 
in charge from 50,000 to 100,000 names.” (Addison E. Sheldon, Semi- 
Centennial History of Nebraska [Lincoln, 1904], p. 118.) “It is gen- 
erally believed that the population was not over 75,000 at that time. 
This fraud soon become known throughout the country and gave 
Omaha a black eye.”] Alfred Sorenson, The Story of Omaha 
[Omaha, 1923], pp. 612-613.) 

*For example, John F. Wenstrand, “A History of Population 

Trends in Nebraska, as Shown by the United States Decennial Cen- 
sus, 1860-1940” (Ms. thesis, University of Nebraska, 1945); Robert F. 
Patterson, “The History of Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 1854-1900” (Ms. 
thesis, University of Nebraska, 1932). 
_ %*“During the boom Kearney grew to be about forty thousand 
in population.” (Bruce M. Raymond, “A Study of the Political and 
Economic Conditions in Nebraska in the Early Nineties” [Ms. 
thesis, University of Nebraska, 1923], p. 76.) 
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figures themselves, especially as viewed in the light of the 
1890 returns, a careful statistical examination of the returns 
should reveal whether they are probable or improbable. 
Moreover, if inflation of the figures did take place, it is 
desirable to determine to what cities it applied, and to make 
an estimate of the corrections that ought to be applied to 
obtain correct population totals. 


Some background concerning the conditions of popula- 
tion change during the period is desirable. From 1880 to 
1890 there occurred a tremendous upsurge in the growth 
of the urban population. The increase of 56.5 per cent in the 
cities of the nation during this decade surpassed the 42.7 
per cent rise from 1870 to 1880, and the 36.4 per cent rise 
from 1890 to 1900. The rural population, on the other hand, 
was growing at a rate which had dropped from 25.7 per 
cent in the decade 1870-1880 to 13.4 per cent from 1880 to 
1890. The drop in the rate of increase continued into succeed- 
ing decades, reaching 12.2 per cent from 1890 to 1900. Thus 
the 1880’s were a period primarily of city rather than country 
growth. 

This was also the time of Nebraska’s great upsurge. 
The state was “filling up” during the 1880’s. Counties were 
being formed, and many which had no organization in 1880 
were going concerns with thousands of people in 1890. The 
cities as well as the rural districts were expanding; many 
of the present cities really got their growth in the 1880's. 
At first glance, then, it would seem natural that when most 
cities were multiplying their numbers, and Nebraska was 
in its greatest growth period, the cities of the state should 
have a double portion of increase. North Platte in 1890 had 
over eight times the population it had ten years before, 
Norfolk had over five times, and Kearney over four times, 
not to mention those cities which are the subject of the 
present study. 


The next decade, from 1890 to 1900, was vastly different. 
As has been indicated above, the growth of cities slowed 
considerably in the nation. Outside of Nebraska and Iowa, 
a few cities in New York and Michigan actually showed 
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declines. The drops in some Nebraska city populations (and 
one or two in Iowa) were, however, outstanding. For a state 
to show a decrease in its total urban population is one of 
the rarest of census phenomena, but such a decrease occurred 
in Nebraska from 1890 to 1900 on the face of the figures. 

The 1890’s were, for Nebraska, a period of calamity.* The 
national depressions of 1890 and 1893-1896 bore heavily upon 
all agricultural and newly developed regions. In addition, 
drouths, great even if they were not as bad as those of the 
1930’s, an Indian war and a grasshopper plague depopulated 
many rural regions. Many counties lost heavily in popula- 
tion. That this should have affected the cities so severely, 
however, seems a little out of the ordinary. The total rural 
population of the state actually did not decline, but grew 
a little. It was the cities, especially those in the southeastern 
portion, which lost the most. 


TABLE 1 
OFFICIAL POPULATION FIGURES* 
Cities in Nebraska, 1880 to 1900 








Population Percentage Change 











City 1880 1890 1900 1880-1890 1890-1900 
Hastings 2,817 13,584 7,188 + 382 — 47 
Beatrice 2,447 13,836 7,875 + 465 — 43 
Plattsmouth 4,175 8,392 4,964 + 101 — 41 
Nebraska City 4,183 11,494 7,380 +175 — 36 
Kearney 1,782 8,074 5,634 + 353 — 30 
Lincoln 13,003 55,154 40,169 + 324 — 27 
Omaha 30,518 140,452 102,555 + 360 —27 
David City 1,000 2,028 1,845 + 103 — 9 
Crete 1,870 2,310 2,199 + 24 — § 
Superior 458 1,614 1,577 + 252 = § 
Schuyler 1,017 2,160 2,157 +112 — 0 
Grand Island 2,963 7,536 7,554 + 154 + 0 
West Point 1,009 1,842 1,890 + 83 + 3 
Fremont 3,013 6,747 7,241 + 124 + 7 
Columbus 2,131 3,134 3,522 + 47 +12 
Central City 648 1,368 1,571 +111 + 15 
North Platte 363 3,055 3,640 + 742 +19 
Fairbury 1,251 2,630 3,140 +110 +19 
Norfolk 547 3,038 3,883 + 455 + 28 
Blair 1,317 2,069 2,970 + 57 + 44 
Falls City 1,583 2,102 3,022 + 33 + 44 





*Taken and computed from the Census of Population. 


¢ Raymond, op. cit. 
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Table 1 gives the census figures for the principal cities, 
and their rates of change. It does seem absurd that Lincoln 
should have jumped to 55,000 persons in 1890 (without Uni- 
versity Place, Havelock, Bethany, or College View) and 
then have dropped to 40,000 ten years later. The 55,000, if 
they existed, must have had housing problems which would 


1 , 


} 7 r "IPO T « 
make those of today look easy. Beatrice, Pl 
} 


attsmouth, and 
Nira} ; J v-tt Q ,omu1rT . 
Nebraska City have never since reached their 1890 figures 
Could Omaha have held 140,000 people, not including South 


Omaha? The 


declines between 1890 and 1900 seem to return 


the population to more realistic figures 
rT Fon Bt C4.4 ‘ . . ‘ ai : ] 92% 
] Ul € wtE \ u great Statistical organiZa- 
eady a centu old in 1890, with, even then, a ou 
for true and careful reporting of figures which con- 
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Mi: subsidiary data were collected on each person, suc! 
+ . > 1; * ann . W947 ry" arr lols th 
ital condition, and occupation. To have delib- 
tely honsted the nonulation count for a city would have 
eral poostead tne popt tation count fol a city Would have 
involved faking a lot of information and keeping it within 
reasonable relationships. The additional population had to be 
- 1 wari¢] . ~ anasihili¢e crear the acec minatinne 
spreat with some credibility over the ages, occupations, 


ena +} tbosrouns i? } renor [This would seems t he 
OLE SuUDgTroUupDsS 1 tne reports. inis wouid seems to Dé 


a icult if not an impossi 


ole task for any census faker, 


to be out of line. If some 


census enumerators in this region were careless, or worse, 


yet the figures, as given, do seem 
it is not to be presumed that the national officials of the 
bureau had any knowledge or suspicion of what was go- 
ing on. 


We cannot take the extreme variation in population to be 
definite evidence of untruthful reporting. Statistical tests 
are needed, based upon independent figures if possible. 
For such a remote year as 1890, data are not plentiful. More- 
over, the exact meaning and reliability of statistics so far 
back can hardly be judged by present day standards. Even 
today figures from independent sources often do not check 
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with each other when such a check should be expected. We 
are treading upon especially tricky ground in using outside 
data to test census figures in the past century. Nevertheless 
we must make the attempt. 


There are two sets of figures which ought, upon their 
face, to check reasonably well with population, with respect 
to their rates of change. The first is the school census (of 
children from 5 to 21 years), taken each year and reported 
in the biennial reports of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The second is the count of votes in the general 
elections, available in the reports and files of the Nebraska 
Secretary of State. Both of these sets of data are partial 
in that they do not include the entire population The voting 
totals are, in addition, subject to fluctuations due to the 
amount of interest in a given election as compared wit} 
ithers. If used properly, however, both these figures can giv: 
us much information along the lines we desire 

\ third possibility is a study of the city directories The 

ital number of persons listed as living within the confine: 
of a city can be estimated from the city directory for a given 
ear Here again we do not know the standards used at the 
{ime in collecting names for such directories. and the evi 
lence must be supplementary rather than direct 


One source of doubt remains concerning al! three of thes« 
types of data. They may have been more inclusive of the 
permanent than of the temporary population Possibly the 
Census of Population found many persons residing in a 
given city who were there only for a short time. as fo: 
instance railroad construction crews, persons stopping in the 
city until they were able to locate a farm, and so forth. Sucl 
persons may have been listed in the Census of Population 
but not in the school census or the city directory, and would 
not have stayed long enough to register for voting. That 
there could have been 15,000 such transitory guests in Lin 
coln in 1890, and 40,000 in Omaha, seems hard to believe 
We do not have any evidence of great tent colonies or othe: 
temporary refuges within the city limits. 
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In carrying out the test, we have to make three assump- 
tions which seem to be reasonable, and without which little 
can be done. They are: 

(1) That the Censuses of Population in 1880 and 1900 
were substantially correct. 


(2) That the rural populations in the affected counties, 
including the small towns, were unaffected by any 
misreporting of the cities. 


(3) That the affected cities were not subject to such 
special influences (other than a bad count) as to 
make them incomparable with the rest of the state. 

The test is made largely in terms of county data, which are 
much more easily available, especially as regards voting 
returns, than city data. No returns are available at the State 
Capitol on elections for units smaller than the county. 

The test was constructed as follows. The population, the 
vote for governor, and the school census were collected for 
each of the 62 counties organized by 1880 and still in exist- 
ence in 1900. Some of these counties were later split up or 
changed in boundaries by 1900, but any such changes would 
be reflected equally in all three series. The figures for 1880, 
1890, and 1900 were tabulated. The rate of change for each 
series for each county from 1880 to 1900 and from 1890 to 
1900 was computed. No difference in the results would have 
occurred if the changes from 1880 to 1890 had been used 
instead. An estimate of the position of 1890 in relation to 
1880 and 1900 was computed for each series for each county 
from the following formula: 


Logarithm of change from 1890 to 1900 
Logarithm of change from 1880 to 1900 


Let us call this result the “Ratio.” It represents the propor- 
tion of the total increase from 1880 to 1900 which occurred 
in the last half of that period. The Ratio for the vote was 
averaged with the Ratio for the school census, and the result 
was correlated with the Ratio for the population. (See 
Chart 1.) 

The shape of the scatter in Chart 1 is most remarkable. 
All the counties except seven line up together very closely, 
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indicating that for them the average Ratio for the vote and 
the school census is an excellent measure of the Ratio for 
the population. The coefficient of correlation of this relation- 
ship (omitting the seven counties) is very high, 92 per cent 
The seven exceptional counties all deviate in the same direc- 
tion, and every one of them is a county with a suspect city 
They are: 

Adams (with Hastings) 

Gage (with Beatrice) 

Cass (with Plattsmouth) 

Otoe (with Nebraska City) 

Lancaster (with Lincoln) 

Douglas (with Omaha) 

Saline (with Crete) 
There is no tendency for any other county to wander off 
the reservation or to mix with these seven. It is quite clear 
that their population increases from 1890 to 1900 are highly 
inconsistent with the changes in their school census and vote. 
It is inconceivable that the same forces which made for 
variation (from the true population figures) in the schoo] 
census and the vote in the rest of the state could produce 
the given amount of difference in these seven counties. 

There seems to be no doubt, then, that these seven coun- 
ties are out of line. Assuming, as above, that the entire 
amount of incorrectness is in the city rather than the sur- 
rounding rural population, it is possible to make an estimate 
of the true population for the seven cities. This is based 
upon the average Ratio for the school census and the vote, 
and its normal relationship with the population Ratio. The 
new estimates of the population and their rates of change 
are given in Table 2. The estimates are subject to error, of 
course, which may average as much as six per cent. The 
estimates for Crete and Beatrice have been adjusted subjec- 
tively but are still within the allowable error. 

All the affected cities are in the southeastern part of 
Nebraska, from Omaha and Nebraska City to Hastings. They 
include almost all the sizable cities in this area. No city in 
the Platte Valley is involved, nor any northern or western 
city. There is no evidence in our results of any city figures 
outside of the seven being incorrect. Kearney is the only 
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TABLE 2 
CORRECTED POPULATION 
Seven Nebraska Cities 


Population Percentage Change m 

City 1880 1890( Est.) 1900 1880-1890 1890-1900 
Hastings 2,817 6,000 7,188 + 113 + 20 
Beatrice 2,447 8,460 7,875 + 246 — 7 
Plattsmouth 4,175 5,910 4,964 + 42 — 16 
Nebraska City 4,183 7,550 7,380 + 80 — 2 
Lincoln 13,003 34,440 40,169 + 165 +17 
Omaha 30,518 102,430 102,555 + 236 0 
Crete 1,870 1,900 2,199 r 2 16 


other place showing a great drop from 1890 to 1900, and this 
seems to have been a real decline. Kearney’s boom in the 
late 1880’s was extreme, and its collapse devastating.» Some 
small amount of inflation may exist elsewhere, but not 
enough to affect the county totals appreciably. Outside the 
state, the figures for Sioux City, lowa, look questionable, but 
those for Council Bluffs, by contrast with Omaha, seem to be 
all right. 

The reasonableness of our final estimates may be judged 
from the percentage changes shown in Table 3. The esti- 
mated rate of change in the county population is in each 
case between the estimated rate of change in the school 
census and that in the vote. The school census figures for 
the cities, however, are in some cases far out of line with 
our results. 

Embodying our corrections in the state figures, the urban 
population of Nebraska was 213,110 instead of the official 
figure of 291,641, allowing for a rise of 18.6 per cent from 
1890 to 1900 instead of a drop, and the total state population 
would be 984,120 instead of 1,062,656. 

The city directories of 1880, 1890, and 1900 for Lincoln 
were studied to confirm the result for that city. There were 
about 2,900 names, listed in the 1880 directory, of persons 
residing within the city limits. This increased to 10,930 in 
1890 and 13,670 in 1900. These figures represent, like the 

5 Maude Marston Burrows, “The Great Kearney Real Estate 
Boom,” Nebraska History, XVIII (April-June, 1937), 104-115; Lena 


Briggs, “Another Story of the Kearney Boom,” Nebraska History, 
XVIII (July-September, 1937), 196. 


CHART |! 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE, 1890 TO 1900 
Seven Nebrsaka Counties and Cities 








School 








Population Population 
County or City (Official) (New Estimate) Census Vote 
Adams 77.5 112.6 120.5 110.7 
Hastings 52.9 119.8 144.0 
Gage 82.7 97.0 98.5 95.6 
Beatrice 56.9 93.1 93.2 
Cass 88.6 98.7 97.8 100.2 
Plattsmouth 59.2 84.0 86.6 
Otoe 87.7 103.9 104.5 103.3 
Nebraska City 64.2 97.7 102.9 
Lancaster 84.9 116.4 124.4 115.5 
Lincoln 72.8 116.6 131.6 116.1 
Douglas 89.0 117.2 139.0 102.4 
Omaha 73.0 100.1 125.5 
Saline 90.8 92.7 93.3 92.7 
95.2 115.7 92.2 


Crete 


school census and the vote, only a part of the inhabitants, 
since family members other than the head of the family are 
not mentioned. The percentage coverage of the directory 
rose from 1880 to 1900. Allowing for this factor, the directory 
totals are not inconsistent with our findings. If our estimate 
for 1890 is correct, some 22.3 per cent of the population are 
listed in the directory in 1880, 31.7 per cent in 1890, and 34.0 
per cent in 1900. 

Much still remains to be done, including an analysis of 
the relationships among the age groups and the occupation 
groups in the apparently false figures. Unfortunately no 
study can be made of the original census records, because 
they were destroyed in a fire. In general, our conclusion is 
that there was some misreporting, designed to inflate the 
population figures on a competitive basis, among the cities 
of southeastern Nebraska in the 1890 Census of Population. 








ROBERT W. FURNAS AS OMAHA 
INDIAN AGENT, 1864-1866 


BY ROBERT C. FARB 


II 


in the fall of 1864, Robert W. Furnas maintained an 

active interest in the continued success of the Repub- 
lican party, both locally and nationally. He considered the 
re-election of President Lincoln as absolutely essential in 
the successful prosecution of the war against the Confed- 
eracy. The Union territorial convention, dominated by 
Republicans, nominated Phineas W. Hitchcock of Omaha 
as delegate to Congress.' He visited Furnas at the Omaha 
agency and received a pledge of support during the cam- 
paign. Since the Nebraska Advertiser had not taken a posi- 
tion on the delegate to Congress, Hitchcock asked Furnas 
to “see to it that the paper is right for me during the can- 
vas.”"* This was accomplished through correspondence 
with T. R. Fisher of Brownville.* Dr. George L. Miller, the 
Democratic candidate, was labeled by the Union supporters 
as a “Vallandingham Democrat,” and therefore disloyal to 
the Union.‘ In order to secure their support for Hitchcock, 
Furnas wrote several letters to former officer friends in the 
Second Nebraska Cavalry Regiment.® Needless to say, most 
of them had already associated Republicanism with the 


T THE midst of his many responsibilities as Indian agent 


1 J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, Illustrated History of 
Nebraska (Lincoln 1905 et. seq.), I, 491. 

2? P. W. Hitchock to Furnas, September 14, 1864. (Unless other- 
wise indicated all manuscripts cited are from the Robert W. Furnas 
papers in the Nebraska State Historical Society.) 

3T. R. Fisher to Furnas, September 30, 1864. 

4 Morton-Watkins, op. cit., I, 492-493. 

5H. M. Atkinson to Furnas, September 5, 1864: J. W. Pearman 
to Furnas, October 27, 1864. 
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Union cause, and the Democracy with the northern “Copper- 
heads” and southern Confederates. Hitchcock won the con- 
test by a vote of 3,486 to 2,399.° 

Meanwhile, at the agency, the continuing presence of the 
“visiting” Winnebagoes posed a difficult problem. Since no 
other satisfactory arrangement could be made for subsisting 
them, Furnas awarded a permanent contract to Dr. George B. 
Graff, who offered to furnish flour at five and three quarters 
cents per pound, fresh beef at ten cents per pound and salt 
at four cents per pound.’ Because they had raised some corn, 
they were issued only half rations of flour.* With winter 
approaching, more Winnebagoes arrived from the Crow 
Creek agency. Eighty three came in October and thirty eight 
more in November, making a total of 1,254 residing on the 
Omaha reservation.® The cost of their subsistence rose 
sharply: 


October, 1864 $5,925.72 
November, 1864 5,973.39 
December, 1864 6,274.13 
January, 1865 6,573.161° 


Although the great majority of the Winnebago tribe was 
living at the Omaha agency under Furnas’ care, Saint A. D. 
Balcombe continued to draw his pay as their agent. In order 
to be forewarned of further arrivals and to learn his inten- 
tions, Furnas wrote to Balcombe at the Crow Creek agency. 
Despite the great hostility shown to him by the Winnebagoes 
because of his neglect of their welfare, Balcombe was deter- 
mined to retain the agency position. Inasmuch as William 
Windom, Representative from Minnesota and chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, was a close friend, he felt quite secure.'' He was spend- 
ing a comfortable winter in Sioux City, forty miles from 
the nearest Winnebago. A large part of the tribe had been 


6 Morton-Watkins, op. cit., I, 493f. 

7 Graff to Furnas, September 9, 1864. 

8 Voucher, Furnas to Graff, September 30, 1864. 
P ® Vouchers, October and November 1864, R. W. Furnas, Indian 

gent. 

10 Subsistence Vouchers for October, November, December, 1864 
and January, 1865. 

11 A. F. Hawley to Furnas, December 9, 1864. 
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at the Omaha agency for nearly a year without any clothing 
issue and their condition became serious. Finally, Furnas 
sent Commissioner Dole the following letter: 


They [the Winnebagoes] have had no clothing furnished 
them since they have been here and are now at mid- 
winter so nearly universally naked that one half of them 
positively cannot get out of their tents, and the young 
and old and feeble, are actually freezing to death. I have 
written Balcombe repeatedly, before the cold weather 
was upon us, reminding him that the present state of 
affairs would surely ensue, and urging that something 
be done, but received no reply. I have got them in the 
timber and as well provided for as circumstances will 
admit. They are having plenty to eat and yet for want 
of clothing their condition is distressing in the extreme 
If I have violated any official Regulation or Etiquette, 
in communicating thus with you, I have only to beg 
pardon, and offer as an apology, the promptings of 
sympathy, by reason of being an eye witness of extreme 
suffering.!* 

Upon receipt of this distressing letter, Dole immediatel) 

telegraphed authority to spend $3,000 for the most necessary 


clothing. Balcombe previously had been provided with 
money for the clothing needs of the tribe, but no clothing 
had arrived from him. Upon receipt of Dole’s authorization 
Furnas purchased and distributed 600 yards of calico, 125 
yards of Indian cloth, 54 yards of sheeting and 66 blankets." 
Priority was given to the aged, the infirm and the babies 
who were in the most dire need 

On the day after Christmas, Furnas took the annual 
census of the Omaha tribe for the purpose of figuring the 
annuity. There were nine separate bands totaling 997 Indian 
divided into the following classifications: 


Adult males 287 
Adult females 313 
Young boys 197 
Young girls 200! 


Many of the Indians had already spent their individual! 
annuity of $20 at the trader’s store, and some had overdraw1 
that amount. Their wants were simple and a family of five 


12 Furnas to Dole, December 19, 1864. 
13 Receipt of Eleven Winnebago Chiefs, Jenuary 5. 1865 
14 Omaha Indian Census, December 26, 1864 


VM 
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could live for a year on the $100 cash plus the crops, garden, 
and the livestock raised. Because forty Omaha men and 
women were off the reservation on a winter hunt, Head 
Chief Joseph La Flesche received their annuity for them.”* 
In his report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Superintendent Thompson recommended that part of the 
Omaha Indians’ land be purchased by the United States 
for a Winnebago reservation.'* Furnas concurred in this 
suggestion and urged a permanent settlement of the Winne 
bago problem. On January 28, Commissioner Dole took the 
initiative by sending a telegram to Furnas ordering hin 
to come to Washington, D.C., with a delegation of Omaha 
Winnebago, and Ponca chiefs.'*' Furnas wrote at once t 
Governor Edmunds at Yankton, Dakota Territory, for a dele 
gation of five Ponca chiefs.'* He also wrote to Agent Bal 
combe at Sioux City for five Winnebago chiefs.'" Becausx 
of the large number of Winnebagoes on the Omaha reserva 
tion. Balcombe agreed to take two chiefs from that plac« 
and three chiefs from those remaining at Crow Creek *' 
The Omaha delegation included nine Omaha chiefs 
Joseph La Flesche, Standing Hawk, Little Chief. Noise 
Yellow Smoke, Hard Walker, Fire Chief, White Cow and 
No Knife; one Winnebago chief, Little Hill: the Omaha 
interpreter, Hiram Chase; the Winnebago interpreter, Alex 
Payne; and Agent Furnas They left the Omaha agency b\ 
stagecoach for Sioux City, staying overnight at that place 
The next morning they boarded another stage for a four day 
journey eastward to Nevada, Iowa, railhead of the Chicag« 
and Northwestern Railroad Because the stage could cove) 
only about thirty miles a day, they had to make three ove 
night stops before reaching the railhead. The railroad jou: 
ney from Nevada to Chicago was a new and thrilling experi 
ence for the Indian chiefs. One of them was so taken by th« 
novelty that he was sick upon arrival in Chicago. forcing 


15 Receipt, La Flesche to Furnas, January 10, 1865 

16 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, pp. 374-402 
17 W. P. Dole to Furnas, March 9, 1865. 

18 Newton Edmunds to Furnas, February 1, 1865 

19 Balcombe to Furnas, February 2, 1865. 

2° Ibid., February 8, 1865. 
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the group to lay over for two days in that growing metrop- 
olis. Furnas took the Indians on a tour of inspection of such 
places of interest as the Chicago Museum and Camp Douglas. 
New clothing was purchased for every chief, as well as 
photographs, tobacco, paints, and fresh fruit. Being fasci- 
nated by the numerous street cars, the Indians were taken 
on many rides around Chicago.*! 

The delegation arrived in Washington by rail, just a few 
days before President Lincoln’s second inauguration. The 
delegation proceeded to the Office of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to discuss the terms of new treaties 
between the United States and the three tribes. Superin- 
tendent Thompson and Agent Furnas concluded the treaty 
with the Omaha chiefs on March 6. Under Article I, the 
Omahas ceded to the United States 240 sections of land on 
the north part of their reservation. In consideration of this 
cession, the United States, under Article II, agreed to pay 
$50,000 to the Omahas, to be expended for their benefit by 
their agent under the supervision of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs; also, the United States extended for ten 
more years the provisions of Article VIII of the treaty of 
1854, which provided that the government maintain a grist 
mill, saw mill and blacksmith shop, and employ a miller, 
blacksmith and farmer for the Omahas’ benefit. Article III 
also made provision for payment of $7,000 to the Omahas 
for damages to their reservation by their Winnebago visitors. 
Article IV of the new treaty bound the United States to 
survey and subdivide the remaining portion of the Omaha 
reservation so as to provide 160 acres of land to the head 
of each family and forty acres to each unmarried male over 
eighteen years of age. By the last article, the Omahas re- 
tained the privilege of repurchasing the ceded land in case 
its occupancy by the Winnebagoes should prove detrimental 


29 


to public peace and security.*? Furnas’ influence can be seen 


“1 Furnas Memoranda on Trip to Washington, February-March, 
1865. 

22 United States Statutes at Large, XIV, 667-669. Two rough 
drafts of the treaty, in Furnas’ handwriting, are present in the 
Furnas collection. Prior to the trip to Washington, Furnas had dis- 
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in the entire treaty, especially in Article IV on land holding. 
Altogether, the treaty was advantageous to both parties. The 
Omahas exchanged some unneeded land for various privi- 
leges and cash; the United States secured land to establish 
the Winnebagoes on a permanent reservation. 


Two days later, a treaty was concluded between the 
United States and the Winnebago Indian tribe. In return 
for the land obtained from the Omahas, the Winnebagoes 
ceded to the United States their land at Crow Creek, Dakota 
Territory. Liberal provisions were made for the establish- 
ment of a Winnebago agency and for the subsistence of the 
tribe by the United States during the first year of its occu- 
pancy.** On March 14, a treaty was concluded between the 
United States and the Ponca Indian tribe, under which the 
Poncas ceded a portion of their reservation on the Niobrara 
river in return for their old corn fields and the tribal burial 
ground, and the United States indemnified the tribe with 
$15,080 for depredations upon them by United States 
soldiers.** 

Upon completion of the three treaties, the delegation 
prepared for the return trip, which included four days of 
sight-seeing in New York City.*° The group returned by 
railroad through Chicago to St. Joseph, Missouri, from which 
place a steamboat carried them to Omaha. On March 31, 
seven weeks after their departure, the delegation returned 
to the Omaha reservation by stagecoach. The total expense 
to the United States of the Washington trip was $4,000 of 
which $729.02 was listed as “sundries.’*° Unfortunately, the 
three treaties were not approved by the United States Senate 
until February, 1866. Until that time—despite the fact that 
their new reservation contained considerable usable land— 





cussed the matter with the Omaha chiefs and learned their desires. 
Actually Furnas and Thompson wrote the treaty themselves, and 
read it to the chiefs to obtain their assent. 

28 Ibid., XIV, 671-673. 

24 Ibid., 675-677. 

25 Furnas Memoranda on Washington trip, previously cited. 

26 W. P. Dole to Furnas, March 9, 1865; W. M. Albin to Furnas, 
April 20, 1865; Abstract of Disbursements, March 31, 1865. 
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the Winnebagoes continued to live on government subsist- 
ence at the Omaha agency.** 

At the Omaha agency, Robert Teare’s original license as 
trader extended only one year, so he applied to Furnas for 
a renewal.** The trading store had opened for business on 
June 15, 1864, after Joseph La Flesche pooled his remaining 
stock with that purchased by Robert Teare and Company. 
The store was very similar to a general mercantile store of 
the time with groceries, dry goods and hardware being 
handled. The total stock in trade during the first six months 
amounted to $27,952, of which La Flesche furnished $6,129. 
Total sales were $17,027, of which $6,007 was in unpaid 
wcounts. The net profit for the first six months was $3,755 
or about $625 per month.** After La Flesche and Teare were 
paid, the remaining profits were divided among Dole, Daily 
ind Furnas. Naturally, Teare’s license and bond were re- 
newed by Furnas and approved by Commissioner Dole.*° 

Doubting that Balcombe, the Winnebago agent, would 
arrive at the Omaha agency from Sioux City in time for the 
planting season, Furnas ordered several plots of land broken 
for the Winnebagoes.*' Hoes and seed were furnished to 
those Indians who were willing to work. Finally, on May 26, 
Balcombe arrived to look after his charges some of whom 
he had not seen for over twenty months. The Winnebagoes 
were able to raise a fair corn crop in their fields. The Omahas 
cultivated 945 acres this season, of which all but fifty six 
were in corn.** 

Another government fiscal year ended on June 30, and 
the Omaha chiefs and heads of families appeared at the 
agency office for payment of $20,000 from their annuity. The 
payroll showed 306 families totalling 1,000 men, women and 
children in the tribe.** Again, each individual received $20 
as his or her share of the annuity. By a reorganization of the 


“7 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, p. 409. 
28 Teare to Furnas, April 18, 1865. 

29 Financial Statement, Omaha Store, January 19, 1865. 
‘© License of Robert Teare, Omaha Trader, May 27, 1865. 
‘1 Dole to Albin, June 14, 1865. 

32 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, p. 403. 
33 Omaha Payroll, June 30, 1865. 
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Office of Indian Affairs, the headquarters of the Northern 
Superintendency was moved to Omaha. All tribes and 
agencies in Nebraska were included in its jurisdiction, total- 
ing 17,182 Indians of twelve different tribes.** Henceforth, 
Furnas communicated with Superintendent E. B. Taylor at 
Omaha instead of Superintendent Albin at St. Joseph. 


In order to acquaint himself with the various agencies 
and tribes under his jurisdiction, Taylor began a tour of 
inspection soon after taking office. His first stop was the 
Omaha agency on August 16. He found the agency buildings 
in good repair, the field crops flourishing, and the mission 
school in good condition.*® However, the grist and saw mill 
were not in operation for want of repairs. The Omaha chiefs 
complained that the mills and blacksmith shop had not been 
in operation for ten years as stipulated in the treaty of 1854. 
Moreover, they charged that the United States had not given 
them adequate protection against raids by the hostile Sioux 
as promised by the same treaty. On concluding his report 
on the Omaha agency, Taylor wrote: 

I take great pleasure in commending the general man- 
agement of this agency: and it affords me the highest 
satisfaction to be able to assure the department that the 
Omahas are in all respects well provided for and as 
comfortable as is consistent with the degree of civiliza- 
tion which they have attained.*® 

While at the Omaha agency, Taylor called a general 
council of Winnebago chiefs at Furnas’ office on August 17. 
In addition to Taylor, Agents Furnas and Balcombe, all the 
Winnebago chiefs, and Alex Payne, their interpreter, were 
on hand. Taylor asked the chiefs many questions about the 
treatment that they had received from Agents Balcombe 
and Furnas. In order to give them sufficient time to prepare 
answers, he adjourned the council until the following morn- 
ing. Before leaving, the chiefs reminded him that it had been 
the custom for a newly appointed superintendent to present 
a beef and some tobacco on his first visit to the tribe. Taylor 


384 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, p. 48. 
35 Ibid., p. 401. 
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instructed Furnas to supply the gifts as a testimonial of 
friendship and regard. 

When the council reassembled the following morning, 
Young Prophet arose to speak in behalf of his tribe. He 
expressed his people’s satisfaction with the portion of the 
Omaha reservation purchased for their use. Naturally, he 
hoped that the treaties would be approved quickly so that 
no delay would be encountered in establishing his people 
in their new homes. With respect to Agent Balcombe, Taylor 
gave the following report of Young Prophet’s remarks: 

He stated, moreover, that he had been instructed by all 
members of the tribe, as well as the chiefs, to say that 
agent Balcombe was an unfaithful officer: that he 
seemed to care nothing about the welfare of the Winne- 
bagoes, and was only intent on making money for him- 
self at the expense of the tribe, and to request that an 
honest, faithful agent should be appointed in his place, 
who would look after their interests, and prevent their 
suffering. This announcement was responded to by all 
those present in the most hearty manner, and similar 
statements were made, in the progress of the council, 
by several of the chiefs and braves, who made many 
specific charges of bad faith and dishonest practices 
against Agent Balcomb.37 

Confronted with such overwhelming testimony, Taylor 
had to recommend Balcombe’s immediate replacement by 
another agent. The Winnebagoes’ dissatisfaction was deep- 
seated and well justified by Balcombe’s years of neglect. 
A new agent, Charles Mathewson, was appointed one month 
later.** In future years Saint A. D. Balcombe was to become 
an important leader in the Republican party in Nebraska. 

The Winnebagoes made no complaint against Agent 
Furnas, or the supplies furnished them by George B. Graff, 
except in a few instances when they accidentally received 
unbolted, or coarse flour. They expressed their gratitude for 
Furnas’ attentions during the many months that Balcombe 
neglected them. Taylor was satisfied that the terms of Graff’s 
contract were perfectly consistent with prevailing prices 
Representative A. W. Hubbard of Iowa, member of a House 

86 Ibid., p. 402. 


37 Ibid., p. 408. 
88 Ibid., 1866, p. 213 
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investigating committee on Indian affairs, concurred in this 
judgment.*® 

In his annual report on the Omaha agency Furnas sug- 
gested that “friendly visits between Indian tribes for a long 
period of time be prohibited through specific instructions 
to all agents.”*° His report on the Presbyterian mission at 
the agency was not encouraging. Although over $8,000 was 
spent yearly in operation of the mission, only forty-three of 
the children of the tribe were being educated. The expendi- 
ture of $200 per child seemed to Furnas to be an excessive 
amount.'! Unfortunately, the mission school had facilities 
for only about one-tenth of the Omaha Indian children. 
Moreover, the presence of the large number of Winnebagoes 
further hampered the mission school’s work. Many Indian 
parents were reluctant to allow their children to be boarded 
and educated by the mission. Because their mothers often 
needed them for housework and as nurses for the younger 
children, it was very difficult to secure girl pupils, and many 
of the older boys left the school to serve as scouts in the 
Union army. Faced with these many obstacles, the efforts 
of the mission staff often seemed hopeless and unrewarding. 

After sixteen months’ experience as agent, Furnas made 
the following observations on Indian administration: 

I hope I may not be considered as digressing or imperti- 
nent when I remind you that nothing is more important 
in the successful management of Indians, either with 
agents or the general government, than strict compliance 
with promises. The Indian language or character know 
nothing of “adjectives,” “ifs” or “ands;” all with them 
is “yes” or “no,” the “truth” or a “lie.” The Indian race 
being the natural enemy of the white man, they are 
prone to find fault with him; therefore the necessity for 
strict observance of promises, either rewards or punish- 
ments.*? 

Despite Furnas’ advice to the contrary, the Omahas again 
insisted on going on their annual summer buffalo hunt. Be- 
cause of the great slaughter by hunters employed by the 
Union Pacific Railroad, buffaloes were already becoming 


39 Ibid., 1865, p. 409. 
40 Ibid., p. 403. 
41 Tbid., p. 404. 
42 Tbid., p. 405. 
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scarce. The hostile Sioux were still an ever present danger 
on the hunting grounds. One of Furnas’s ambitions was to 
move all Omaha families out of mud and bark huts into new 
wooden frame houses. Plenty of native lumber was available 
without cost at the agency saw mill for any family that 
wished to use it. However, many older family heads refused 
to follow the Agent’s advice and insisted on living as their 
ancestors had lived. Even when it was demonstrated to 
them that wooden frame houses were warmer and healthier, 
these reactionary individuals refused to leave their primi- 
tive huts. 

The agency house, occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Furnas, 
Grandmother McComas, and the five children, served as a 
feeding and quartering station for the entire reservation 
Destitute Indians, itinerant preachers, army officers, team- 
sters, territorial officials, and other travelers stopped at the 
agent’s house for food and lodging.** Seldom did a day go by, 
even in the coldest part of the winter, without a hungry 
Indian or two, or a white guest being present. No one was 
ever turned away by kindly Mrs. Furnas. Charles Mathew- 
son, the newly appointed Winnebago agent, arrived at the 
agency in October. He spent a month familiarizing himself 
with the tribe and making plans for the new reservation 
When ordered to come to Washington for special instruc- 
tion, he asked Furnas to act as agent for the Winnebagoes.** 
He had high hopes for the success and happiness of the tribe 
at their new home 

One of the principal activities of Indian men and boys 
during the winter months was trapping. Instead of selling 
their furs to the agency trader, most of the trappers sold 
them to nearby farmers who were willing to give twice as 
much in produce as the trader would in cash. Although the 
Omaha fur trade was valued between $5,000 and $6,000 
annually, the trader was able to purchase only $450 worth 
of furs.** 


43 Furnas Memoranda on Visitors, November, 1865. 
44 Mathewson to Furnas, November 21, 1865. 
45 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1866, p. 215. 
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Despite the fact that the number of Indian children en- 
rolled in the mission school showed an increase in 1866, 
Furnas was dissatisfied with the educational arrangements. 
In his annual report, he suggested: 


There must be a different policy adopted by the govern- 
ment or the Christian denominations who are exerting 
themselves to educate this unfortunate race, or the 
desired object will never be accomplished. For instance, 
to illustrate, there are 396 Omaha children: provisions 
are made for the education of but fifty. Sixty one, the 
number now in attendance, is the highest yet reached. 
To educate and return to the tribe to exercise civilizing 
influences is the design. The civilizing influence of so 
limited a number is entirely overwhelmed and destroyed 
by the superstitutions and natural aversions of the rest 
of the tribe, and thus money and time are thrown away. 
To become successful the system of education must be 
universal, and all of the children between certain ages 
required to attend school a given number of months in 
each year.*6 


In an effort to carry out these ideas, Furnas wrote to 
Walter Lowrie, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, New York City, suggesting that day schools 
be established to educate all of the Indian children. As a 
result of their communications, the following plan was sub- 
mitted to the Office of Indian Affairs: 


The Government Agent and the Superintendent of the 
Mission shal] as soon as practicable, institute a system 
of day schools sufficiently numerous to contain all the 
children of the tribe, between the ages of eight and 
eighteen years. These scholars shal] be taught reading. 
writing and arithmetic. The Agent and the Mission 
Superintendent shall appoint such native Indians, male 
and female, as may be found competent to teach the 
elementary branches above named and decide on the 
compensation to each teacher. They shall also decide on 
the size of the school] houses.and the proper sites. These 
school houses shal] be frame, and shall be furnished 
with seats, desks, and a stove. 

The Board [of Foreign Missions] shall provide suit 
able school books and apparatus, which shall be fu 
nished at cost price and carriage. The general superin 
tendence of the native teachers shall devolve on the 
Superintendent of the Mission, or on some suitable per- 
son appointed by him. Each school] shall have a garden 
in which the boys shall work one hour each day. Thc 
girls shall be taught sewing and knitting.47 


6 Tbid., p. 216. 
'* Walter Lowrie to Furnas, March 30, 1866 
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These suggestions, however, were not adopted and the mis- 
sion school continued to educate only a small fraction of the 
total number of children in the Omaha tribe. 

The Omaha and Winnebago treaties were not approved 
by the United States Senate until a year after they were 
concluded. Being anxious for the survey and allotment of 
land to individuals, the Omaha chiefs drafted a letter to 
Commissioner Dole early in 1866, urging action on the mat- 
ter. If the land proposal were put into effect immediately, 
the chiefs agreed to abandon their annual buffalo hunt and 
to devote themselves entirely to agriculture.‘* Before the 
letter could be transmitted to Washington, the Senate had 
approved and the President signed both treaties.*® Although 
Superintendent Taylor recommended compliance with the 
Indians’ request, nothing was done for more than a year 
and a half. In the meantime, the land continued to be culti- 
vated in common in the customary fashion. However, Furnas 
was able to increase the amount of cultivated land from 945 
acres in 1865 to 1,430 the following year.®*® The number of 
horses belonging to the members of the tribe was estimated 
at 1,250. It was very difficult for Furnas to gather accurate 
figures on Indian property, for whenever he made inquiries 
along that line, the Indians became suspicious and refused 
to answer questions. Only fifteen cattle and 100 swine were 
owned by the Omahas. Horses were clearly the means by 
which they measured wealth. 

Charles Mathewson returned from Washington in April, 
and immediately made preparations for the removal of the 
Winnebagoes to their new agency. This was accomplished 
by the middle of May, at which time government subsistence 
under Furnas’ direction ceased. He had labored long and 
hard, often without adequate authority, to make the Winne- 
bagoes as comfortable and as happy as possible on the Omaha 
reservation. In testimony thereof is the following letter 
written by the Winnebago chiefs to President Andrew 
Johnson: 

48 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1866, p. 217. 


49 United States Statutes at Large, XIV, 667-673. 
50 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1866, p. 215. 
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We the Chiefs and Head men of the Winnebago tribe 

of Indians desire of our own free will and accord, to say 

that we feel very grateful to U.S. Agt R. W. Furnas, 

for what he has done in our behalf, during the past two 

years he has had charge of us while temporarily on the 

Omaha Reservation. We have been kindly treated and 

well provided for; especially in issuing rations to our 

people, which has been at all times to our entire satis- 

faction. We have had no reason in any instance to com- 

plain of him. We believe, had it not been for him, that 

many of our tribe who are now alive, would have been 

dead. We feel that under all the circumstances, we have 

caused him much extra trouble and labor, for which we 

greatly desire that the Great Father would compensate 

him. If there be no other means by which he can be 

paid, we are willing that he should be paid out of 

proceeds from sales of our lands in Minnesota, such a 

sum as the Great Father may think right and just.*! 
Although this request was not granted and Furnas did not 
receive any additional compensation, he was authorized to 
pay $75 per month to John H. Maun who had been assisting 


him in caring for the Winnebagoes. 


One of the evils connected with the system of licensed 
Indian traders was the practice of allowing purchases at the 
trader’s store by individual Indians on credit in the amount 
of the annuity. When payday arrived, a large part of the 
tribal annuity was then paid directly to the trader and the 
Indians never handled the money. The opportunities for 
cheating illiterate and unsuspecting Indians were only too 
obvious. On January 10, 1866, the Omaha chiefs assented to 
the extension of credit by the trader’s store to each member 
of the tribe in an amount not to exceed $20, the size of the 
individual annuity.** There is no evidence, however, that 
Robert Teare, the Omaha trader, followed any fraudulent 
practices in dealing with the Indians. Nevertheless, Com- 
missioner D. N. Cooley, on May 21, ordered a discontinuance 
of this custom at all agencies.** The full amount of the 
annuity was to be paid by the agent directly to the individual 
Indian, notwithstanding any debt that he might owe to the 
trader. 


51 Twenty Winnebago Chiefs to President Andrew Johnson, 


April 1, 1866. 
52 Statement of Nine Omaha Chiefs, January 10, 1866. 
53D. N. Cooley to E. B. Taylor, May 21, 1866. 
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The schism between President Andrew Johnson and the 
radical Republican group in Congress was complete in 1866. 
After his acquittal before the Senate on impeachment 
charges, Johnson was determined to carry the fight against 
his political opponents to the people during the congres- 
sional election. His pocket veto in July of a bill admitting 
Nebraska to the union did not increase his popularity in 
that territory. As the Johnson supporters and the Democrats 
in Nebraska drew closer together, Furnas cast his political 
lot with the radical Republicans. He heartily approved of 
their opposition to Johnson’s generous policy toward the de- 
feated Confederate states. During Johnson’s famous “swing 
around the circle” in the 1866 Congressional campaign, 
Furnas refused to make any speeches supporting the presi- 
dent. In letters and private conversation, he actively sup- 
ported the radical Republican faction. He did this despite 
the fact that President Johnson still controlled the federal 
patronage, including Indian agencies. After the defeat of his 
supporters at the polls in November, Johnson retaliated by 
removing all political enemies from offices that were ap- 
pointive. Superintendent E. B. Taylor of Omaha, an ardent 
radical Republican, was one of the first officials removed. 
His successor, H. B. Denman, notified Furnas early in Decem- 
ber that President Johnson had removed him from the post 
of Omaha agent and had appointed Lewis Lowry as the new 
agent.®* He arrived at the agency a week later, and prepared 
to take over the office when the second quarter of the fiscal 
year ended on December 31. 


Thus, Furnas’ three year career as United States Indian 
Agent was brought to a close. Both his appointment and his 
removal had been made purely on political grounds. As a 
result of the removal, he was more embittered than ever 
against President Johnson and especially his supporters, the 
Democratic party. For the remainder of his life, he was to be 
a staunch Republican. He had cared for the various tribes 
in his charge in a better manner than many agents in this 
period. His responsibilities for the many refugee groups had 


54H. B. Denman to Furnas, December 6, 1866. 
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been met with ability. Admittedly, his financial status was 
considerably strengthened by the three years as Indian 
agent. One testimonial of his good works among the Indians 
was the fact that for more than ten years after he left the 
agency, Indian friends from the Omaha and Winnebago 
tribes continued to pay visits to his home in Brownville. 














THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY IN 1951’ 
BY JAMES C. OLSON 


one of significant achievement for the Nebraska State 

Historical Society—achievement that was recognized 
by an Award of Merit from the American Association for 
State and Local History at its annual meeting in Delaware 
this past June. In reporting to you, it is a pleasure to express 
once again my deep appreciation for the continuing support 
given me as Superintendent by President Lawrence, mem- 
bers of the executive board, and members of my capable 
and loyal staff. 

Most heartening of the entire year’s activities has been 
the fact that construction of our new building has begun. 
The executive board assembled in Lincoln on July 11 to 
consider construction proposals submitted in accordance 
with a “Notice to Bidders” dated June 12, and published 
according to law. Bids were asked on three phases of the 
construction—the general contract; heating, ventilating and 
plumbing work; and electric wiring. Five bids were sub- 
mitted for the first, four for the second, and three for the 
third. Low bidders, to whom contracts were awarded in each 
instance, were: 1) general contract, Olson Construction Com- 
pany, Lincoln, $378,812.00; 2) heating, ventilating and plumb- 
ing, Reinhardt Brothers, Lincoln, $63,995.00; and 3) electric 
wiring, George E. Knapp, Lincoln, $44,948.00. The total con- 
tract price covered by the three awards is $487,755.00. 

All awards, of course, were made subject to approval 
from the National Production Authority to construct the 
building. That approval, together with an allotment of con- 
trolled materials, was received in August, and on 25 August 
President Lawrence turned the first spadeful of earth. Actual 
excavation began the same day, and work has been progress- 


Ts year 1951, I am proud and pleased to report, has been 


a Read in part at the annual meeting of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, held in Lincoln, 20 October 1951. 
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ing steadily since. It is estimated that the building will be 
completed by 1 March 1953. 

Though attention has centered on the building, the So- 
ciety has carried forward and expanded its regular functions 
during the year. The 61st session of the Nebraska State 
Legislature appropriated $163,778.83 for the use of the So- 
ciety during the biennium 1951-53. This is an increase of 
approximately 114 percent over the amount appropriated 
for the last biennium, and is by that amount the largest sum 
ever appropriated for the State Historical Society. This ap- 
propriation, in addition to making it possible for us to move 
into our new building when it is ready, is enabling us to 
expand our normal functions and particularly to institute 
a microfilm program whereby newspapers and other precious 
fast-deteriorating records in our possession may be put on 
35 mm. film, thereby greatly increasing their life expectancy 
and at the same time greatly reducing the space required 
for their storage. The program now awaits only the arrival 
of equipment whose delivery has been delayed by a pro- 
longed strike at the manufacturing plant. 

The building of an adequate staff has gone forward during 
the past year. Miss Sally Ann Johnson of Madison, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Nebraska, has been added to the 
museum staff as Curator of History. Added to the library 
staff were: Mr. Robert W. Richmond, Lincoln, AB Washburn 
College, MA University of Nebraska, as Archivist; and Mr. 
Dale E. Yung, Red Cloud, who has taken work at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, in charge of the newspapers and the 
microfilm project. Miss Myrtle D. Berry was relieved of the 
burden of newspaper records, leaving her more time for 
work on the photograph collection, of which she has charge, 
and for reference, research, and editorial assistance. Miss 
Dorothy Anderson of Alma became secretary to the Director 
of the Museum, replacing Mrs. Dale Yung, resigned, and 
Miss Eileen Lindgren of Edgar was appointed clerk-typist. 
At present the staff consists of sixteen permanent employees, 
and four temporary student employees. 

The Society’s publication program has been expanded 
with the authorization by the Executive Board of a new 
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series, Publications in Anthropology. It is expected that one 
volume will be published in this series each year. The first, 
Woodland Sites in Nebraska, by Marvin F. Kivett, Director 
of the Museum, is now in process. These publications will 
be made available to members free of charge upon request. 
In Nebraska History, now in its thirty-second year, we con- 
tinued to publish a variety of articles on many phases of 
Nebraska’s past. Volume XXXII contains contributions from 
a number of our members and from scholars representing 
such widely-spread institutions as the University of Chicago, 
Denver University, Doane College, Evansville College, Ham- 
ilton College, Joslyn Memorial, University of Kansas, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, National Park Service, University of 
Nebraska, North Dakota State College at Minot, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Simpson College, the Smithsonian Insittu- 
tion, and Wayne State Teachers College. The Historical News 
Letter, now in its fourth year, continued to be published 
monthly. “Out of Old Nebraska,” the Superintendent’s 
weekly column, appeared regularly in the press of the state 
As of 30 September, these historical columns had been issued 
for 262 consecutive weeks. As the year ended, the Superin- 
tendent began a series of regular weekly radio talks on 
KRVN, Lexington, as part of a program, “The Country 
School House,” prepared particularly for the school children 
of the state. 

Both the Superintendent and the Director of the Museum 
filled numerous speaking engagements in various parts of 
the state. The Superintendent delivered twenty-six histori- 
cal addresses during the year, including four in Lincoln, 
two each in Beatrice, Edison and Fairbury, and one each in 
Broken Bow, Crete, Grand Island, Lexington, North Platte, 
Omaha, Orleans, Plattsmouth, Peru, Primrose and Pierre, 
South Dakota, in addition to radio appearances on KODY, 
North Platte (2), KCNI, Broken Bow, and KRVN, Lexing- 
ton. The Director of the Museum addressed groups on five 
different occasions, four in Lincoln and one in York, in addi- 
tion to speaking to sixteen school groups in the museum. 

The Society has been represented at the annual meetings 
of the American Historical Association in Chicago, the Mis- 
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sissippi Valley Historical Association in Cincinnati, and the 
Eighth Plains Conference for Archeology in Lincoln. During 
the past year the Director of the Museum served as program 
chairman for the Nebraska Academy of Sciences; the Libra- 
rian, John B. White, as a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Nebraska Library Association and as Ne- 
braska’s representative on the microfilm project of the 
American Library Association; the Museum Artist, Stan- 
ley D. Sohl, as president of the Lincoln Portfolian Club, 
vice president of the Lincoln Camera Club, co-sponsor of 
Kappa Alpha Mu, and judge of the annual photographic 
salon of the Omaha Lens and Shutter Club and the Nebraska 
State Fair; the Superintendent as a member of the council 
of the American Association for State and Local History, 
a member of the membership committee of the Society of 
American Archivists, a member of the Board of Managers 
of the Nebraska Hall of Agricultural Achievement, president 
of the Nebraska Writers’ Guild, and Consultant to the 
Defense Department on the History of the United States 
Army in World War II. 

The Director of the Museum, in addition to preparing the 
major paper, Woodland Sites in Nebraska, referred to above, 
completed a second major paper dealing with a Woodland 
burial complex which is now being published as part of 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin No. 154; he also prepared an article for the Plains 
Conference Newsletter. The Superintendent’s publications 
during the past year, in addition to Society publications, 
were as follows: The Nebraska Story, with Dr. George E 
Condra and Dr. Royce E. Knapp of the University of Ne- 
braska (University Publishing Company, 1951), a textbook 
designed for use in junior high schools; chapters in The 
Army Air Forces in World War II, Volume IV (University of 
Chicago Press, 1951) ; Along Nebraska Pioneer Trails, a pam- 
phlet issued by the Extension Service, College of Agriculture, 
for use in the study course of the home extension clubs; 
articles on Nebraska for the Encyclopaedia Americana, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, and Colliers Yearbook; reviews and 
short articles in newspapers and periodicals. The Museum 
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Artist illustrated The Nebraska Story and My Nebraska; and 
had photographs hung in salons in Chicago, Cleveland, Des 
Moines, Finger Lakes, Great Falls, Jonkoping (Sweden), 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 

The Society continues to attract new members. During 
the past year, 116 new members were added to the rolls. 
As of 30 September, the total membership was 1,746. 


THE MUSEUM 


The museum, under the able direction of Marvin F. Kiv- 
ett, has continued to be a center of interest for thousands 
of Nebraskans as well as for people from all sections of the 
United States and other areas of the world. It is estimated 
that a total of 151,911 persons visited the Museum during 
the year. As in the past, this estimate is based on studies 
which show that not more than one-third of the total number 
of visitors sign the register. Of the 50,637 visitors who reg- 
istered, 19,048 were from other states than Nebraska. All of 
the forty-eight states are represented, with numbers varying 
from 14 from Vermont to 3,166 from Iowa. Fifty-five terri- 
tories and foreign countries were represented by 446 regis- 
trants. Seventy-eight organized groups (mostly school 
groups) visited the museum during the year. 

States, territories, and foreign countries having the 
largest number of registrants were: 


States 
Iowa 3,166 
Kansas 2,077 
Illinois 2,071 
California 1,368 
Missouri 1,262 
Colorado 865 
Minnesota 710 
Indiana 621 
Texas 591 
Wisconsin 585 
Ohio 554 
Michigan 528 
Squth Dakota 523 
Oklahoma 384 


New York 
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Territories and Foreign Countries 


Canada 140 
England 33 
France 26 
Alaska 25 
Hawaii 18 
Germany 16 
Latvia 14 
Sweden 14 
Finland 11 
Mexico REECE ears ORES 9 


The number of separate donors increased from sixty last 
year to a total of ninety-nine this year. In view of a more 
selective policy in accessioning, this increase is significant. 
Many donors offering materials pertaining to natural history 
and other items not suitable for the collections were directed 
to other institutions. The collections are still incomplete in 
many of the more ordinary items used in the daily life of 
the pioneer. We are also lacking in representative materials 
of the early part of the twentieth century. This is particu- 
larly true of our clothing collections. 

Work in the museum has consisted largely of revitalizing 
the various displays through the introduction of color and 
pertinent labels. This included the complete change of ma- 
terials in 26 display sections as well as minor changes 
throughout the museum area. These displays varied from 
the detailed examples such as Military Forts in Nebraska, 
and the Historic Method of Dating Archeological Sites to 
temporary or seasonal displays such as Christmas Toys or the 
Easter Parade. 

Considerable research on items in the collection has made 
possible more accurate identification of the materials. This 
is particularly true of such collections as clothing, firearms, 
and pottery and glass ware. The data have also increased 
the value of our reference and catalog files. 

There has been much emphasis on the planning of ex- 
hibits for the new building. 

The Society, under Mr. Kivett’s direction, continued its 
archeological reserach program during the past year with 
the greatest emphasis on those areas which will be inundated 
or destroyed as a result of the Missouri River Basin Develop- 
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ment Program. This work, coordinated by the Smithsonian 
Institution, was financed, in part, by the United States 
National Park Service. 

The area under investigation during the past year was 
the Fort Randall Reservoir on the Missouri River in South 
Dakota. Here, near Chamberlain, two circular earthlodge 
villages were partially excavated. These rather extensive 
village sites are believed attributable to the Arikara and 
may have been abandoned as early as 1700. There are no 
known historical references to these sites but limited 
amounts of copper, and iron were found in association with 
the native materials. 

In addition to the work carried on in South Dakota the 
Society has investigated and recorded many Indian sites in 
Nebraska. Some of these have been reported by interested 
people, including many members of the Society. One of the 
most important sites was reported by Mrs. R. V. Huffman 
of McPherson County. The Huffman Site, excavated in April, 
contained the remains of nine individuals with associated 
tools. Some of these tools suggest they may have been used 
with the throwing stick which is believed to have preceded 
the bow and arrow in this area. 


THE LIBRARY 


Under the able leadership of John B. White, the library 
staff has continued to effect a more useful organization of our 
collections. The scope of the work perhaps can best be de- 
scribed in statistical terms. A total of 4,432 volumes were 
cataloged during the year, of which 3,290 were from the 
backlog of uncataloged materials, and the remainder were 
acquisitions—324 by purchase, 554 by gift, and 264 by ex- 
change. Approximately 2,616 photographs were added during 
the year, of which 2,240 constitute a collection of glass nega- 
tives presented by Mrs. Emmanuel Wolf of Neligh. Nineteen 
maps and four reels of microfilm were added, and 237 peri- 
odicals are being currently received. As of 30 September, 
324 newspapers were being regularly received, of which 25 
were dailies, 275 weeklies, and 24 of other frequency. Four 
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Nebraska newspapers suspended publication during the 
year, and three were added. In the bindery, 200 books, in- 
cluding periodicals, and 520 volumes of newspapers were 
bound, and 445 books were repaired. In accordance with the 
Society’s plan for eliminating material not pertinent to its 
mission, three mimeographed lists of surplus material were 
sent out during the year to all libraries in Nebraska and to 
some 300 libraries outside the state. This procedure has 
resulted in placing a large quantity of material, not needed 
here, in libraries where it can be useful. 


Among specific projects begun during the year, the fol- 
lowing may be of interest: 1) unification and expansion of 
the library catalog; 2) the cataloging of microfilm, maps, 
and genealogical charts; and 3) the preparation of papers 
for microfilming. 


The addition of Robert W. Richmond to the staff as ar- 
chivist has made possible the processing of many manuscript 
collections hitherto untouched. Among the collections proc- 
essed during the year are: 


Records of National Air Mail Week, 1938. 

Correspondence and scrapbooks of Senator William V. 
Allen. 

Letters, manuscripts and clippings of Elmer E. Black- 
man, of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

Material gathered on the Plymouth Colony, Jefferson 
County, Nebraska, by Edwin Blanchard Dean. 

Letter books of John Dugan and Frederic W. Taylor, 
of the Nebraska State Horticultural Society. 

Records of the Society of Friends in Nebraska. 

Papers of Francis N. Gibson. 

Scrapbooks of Governor Dwight Griswold. 

Records of the Society of Hall in the Grove. 

Addresses, programs, and related material of the 
Nebraska Hall of Agricultural Achievement. 

The William H. Hoover collection, including his letter 
book as Clerk of District Court, Nemaha County. 

Scrapbooks of Frederick Blaine Humphrey. 

Scrapbook and other material of Ralph Emery John- 
son. 

Scrapbook and other material on the Unicameral Leg- 
islature collected by George W. Kline. 

Scrapbook on Nebraska’s part in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, 1904. 

Scrapbook of M. I. McCreight. 

Letters and papers of Charles H. Moore, 1906-1920. 
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Letters and papers of Robert E. Moore and the Se- 
curity Investment Company, 5044 chronologically ar- 
ranged items in eight manuscript boxes, plus 22 manu- 
script boxes of business records and miscellaneous mate- 
rial, and 377 bound volumes of examiners’ reports. 

Minutes of the Nemaha County Bible Society, 1859- 
1867. , 

Reports and applications of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1889-1943. 

Petitions in the Nye Stop the Drouth Plan, 1939. _ 

Minutes and Correspondence of the Omaha Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Scrapbooks of Rose Rosicky. 

Correspondence relating to Nebraska’s part in the 
Omaha Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition. 

Testimony, scrapbooks and related material of the 
Votes for Women campaign in Nebraska. 

Correspondence and programs of the Nebraska Writ- 
ers’ Guild. 

During the year, 1,408 persons were assisted in the library, 
237 inquiries were answered by mail, and 227 by telephone. 
Loans, including interlibrary loans, amounted to 196, and 
245 photographs were provided for thirty-nine persons. 

An attempt was made to keep a record of the subjects 
on which information was requested. The record shows that 
sixty-five questions dealt with specific localities and 147 
with specific individuals. Of the latter twenty-six concerned 
what might be termed prominent persons in Nebraska his- 
tory, including such names as W. J. Bryan, Peter Sarpy, Wild 
Bill Hickok, David McCanles, Daniel Freeman, Hugh Glass, 
William Sublette, the Mallet brothers, Mark Morton, John M. 
Thurston, Lucien Fontenelle, and the Grand Duke Alexis. 
Thus 121 questions concerned individuals of relative ob- 
security. These figures are on the basis of approximately 350 
recorded inquiries. 

While the record of subjects was far from complete, 
except for mail inquiries, these figures lend support to the 
view that the Society is justified in stressing individual 
names and localities in the preparation of its records and 
indexes 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


With,the completion of our new building, we should be 
in a position to render more significant service to the people 
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of this state than ever before. The next few years can be 
important ones in the history of this organization. Nebraska 
with celebrate its territorial centennial in 1954, and the State 
Historical Society can and must furnish leadership for a 
meaningful commemoration of a century of progress here on 
the plains. We must do our best to assist the people of 
Nebraska to develop an understanding of their culture. Basic 
in this is the collection of materials, both documentary and 
non-documentary, which will make possible the interpreta- 
tion of that culture, and serious research in the history and 
pre-history of this region. Such activity will continue to be 
the primary concern of this administration of the Society’s 
affairs. 
DONORS TO THE MUSEUM 


Mrs. G. A. Ackerman, Lincoln 

J. Estelle Allen (Deceased), Lincoln 

Claude Anderson, Lincoln 

Jerry Arnholt, Thedford 

Wayne Asp, Holdrege 

Mrs. Lillian Trace Barker, San Diego, California 

Dennis Barner, Tryon 

Mrs. L. A. Barrett, Belmont, California 

Henry H. Bartling, Lincoln 

Neal Brown, Lincoln 

Morris Buhrdorf, Lincoln 

Mrs. Vern Campbell, David City 

Mrs. J. S. Canaday, Minden 

Hugh Carlin, Lincoln 

Robert Lee Coleman, Lincoln 

Agnes Collier, Randolph 

Mrs. Hazel Collier, Randolph 

Custodian of Capitol Building, Harold Hulfish, Lincoln 

Dwight Dawson, Canyon City, Colorado 

C. F. A. Dege, Pierson, Florida 

Mrs. Thomas Donahue, Oacoma, South Dakota 

Sarah A. Ducker, Lincoln 

Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Johnson, by A. J. Hass- 
karl, Lincoln 

Irene French, McCook 

Esther Fuenning, Lincoln 

Arthur W. Hamann, Lincoln 

Mrs. Fred Hanson, Lincoln 

Laura B. Hartzell, Lincoln 

John H. Hartzell, Seattle, Washington 

D. H. Hassett, Lincoln 

Mrs. Nellie Herrick, Lincoln 

Carl Humphrey, Mullen 

Frances Ingham, Lincoln 

Mrs. F. W. Karstans, Beatrice 

J. C. Kellenbarger, Anselmo 
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Otto Klima, Pilger 

Mrs. C. F. Ladd, Lincoln 

Kenneth Leonard, Bassett 

Mrs. J. H. Loper, Lincoln 

Joe Lichtenberger, Bradshaw 

Lee Madsen, Lincoln 

W. W. Magee, Bennington 

Mrs. Nellie Magee, Lincoln 

Elizabeth Mallalieu, Lincoln 

Dr. Paul Marx, Lincoln 

George Metcalf, Lincoln 

Arthur Dean Miers, Lincoln 

Mrs. Barbara C. Miller, Lincoln 

Louise Mitchell (Deceased), Lincoln 

C. F. Mitchell, Lincoln 

Frank H. Moore, Schuyler 

Mrs. Earl Moyer, Madison 

Claude Myers, Lincoln 

Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln 

H. F. McDougall, Lincoln 

Glen W. Nelson, Swedburg 

Penny A. Nutter, Grand Island 

Office of Legislature, Capitol Building, Lincoln 
Mrs. Gertrude Olson, Lincoln 

C. B. Palmer, Lincoln 

Mary A. Parker, Merriman 

Philippine Association, New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Powers, Lincoln 
Railway Commission, Capitol Building, Lincoln 
Paul Reis, Lincoln 

Mrs. James Richardson, Monrovia, California 
Charles Ritchey, Lincoln 

Deal Ritchey, Lincoln 

Mrs. Eleanor Roberts, Lincoln 

Jessie Robertson, Plattsmouth 

Mrs. Thomas J. Ryan, North Platte 
Mrs. S. A. Sanderson, Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. George Saville, Lincoln 

Stanley Schieffer, Ponca 

Edwin Schreiner, Bennet 

H. C. Schumann, St. Mary 

Caro] Ann Scrimsher, Talmage 

Mrs. Harvey W. Scrimsher, Talmage 
Ruth Sheldon, Washington, D.C. 

Tryon Shepherd, Hartington 

J. M. Shipee, North Kansas City, Missouri 
Mamie F. Short, Lincoln 

Kenneth Simonson, Seneca 

E. S. Sutton, Benkelman 

Mrs. J. D. Taylor, Lincoln 

The Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln 
C. L. Thomas, Nebraska City 

Mrs. Elizabeth Vienot, Omaha 

Scott Walter, Lincoln 

D. K. Wansgard, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Donald Ward, Kearney 
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Mrs. C. S. Warren, Lenoir, North Carolina 
James Way, Lincoln 

Dr. Charles Way, Wahoo 

Ruth Westover, Boise, Idaho 

Richard Wheeler, Lincoln 

Fred C. Williams, Lincoln 

Mrs. A. Wilson, Harlan, Iowa 

Mrs. C. W. Winkelman, Lincoln 

S. E. Wixon, Lincoln 

Henry W. Yates, Omaha 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY 


Mrs. Grant A. Ackerman, Lincoln 

Rev. J. F. Adams, Elmwood 

John H. Agee, Lincoln 

American Historical Company, New York, New York 

Carrie B. Andre, Westmoreland, California 

Wayne Asp, Holdrege 

Association of American Railroads, Washington, D.C 

Australian Consulate General, New York, New York 

Back to the Bible Broadcast, Lincoln 

L. P. Barnes, Ainsworth 

Rabbi Samuel H. Baron, South Street Temple. Lincol: 

Frank A. Bartling, Nebraska City 

Henry H. Bartling, Lincoln 

Thomas P. Beall, Lincoln 

Rev. R. Beckman, Gothenburg 

Mrs. Harriet Seyler Bell, Orleans 

H. Howard Biggar, Chicago, Illinoi; 

LeRoy Bisbee, Arlington 

Ethol Bishop, Lincoln 

Mrs. Helen Manatt Bissell, Upper Montclair, New Jerse, 

R. A. Boehmer, Lincoln 

Mrs. Pear] Hardy Boettger, Blair 

David F. Brinegar, Phoenix, Arizona 

Samuel Bronfman, Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Lid Montreal 
Canada 

Howard Buffett, Washington, D.C 

Flora Bullock, Lincoln 

Earle M. Burnett, Jr., Lincoln 

Earle M. Burnett, Sr., Lincoln 

Hugh Butler, Washington, D.C 

Dick Capellen, Ravenna 

L. P. Cass, Ravenna 

Charleston, S.C., Historical Commission 

Christian Unity Press, York 

City National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago 

Cornelius J. Claassen, Omaha 

D. J. Cole, Merriman 

Nellie D. Coleman, Lewiston 

State Historical Society of Colorado, Division of Archives 

Comite de Origenes de la Emancipacion, Caracas. Venezuela 

George Condra, Lincoln 

Connecticut State Library. Hartford, Conn 
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C. R. Cook, Winter Park, Florida 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

H. M. Cox, Lincoln 

David L. Crawford, Crete 

Thomas Creigh, Chicago, Illinois 

Carl] T. Curtis, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. Dale, Lincoln 

E. H. Darling, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Daughters of American Colonists, Nebraska Society 

Thomas M. Davis, Minot, North Dakota 

Berta Dean, Lincoln 

Earl B. Delzell, Grand Secretary, Grand Lodge of Iowa, A.F. and 
A.M. 

Democratic State Central Committee, Lincoln 

Mrs. Hattie DesJardien, Lincoln 

Mrs. Christina Dugger, Bridgeport 

Dunbar First Presbyterian Church 

Sidney K. Eastwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank J. Engles, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Guy Eversole, Elm Creek 

Mrs. Maude Hammond Fling, Lincoln 

Gus Fonner, Grand Island 

Jane Foster, University of Nebraska Librray 

Mrs. Margaret Fox, Gretna Breeze, Gretna 

Kathryn Frahm, Beemer Congregational Church, Beemer 

Gordon Francis, Lincoln 

I. I. Franklin, Denver, Colorado 

Mrs. Jules Fredette, Omaha 

E. L. Freemen, Lincoln 

Mary Fuller, Beatrice 

Gobierno de la Capital, Oficina Inter-americana, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico 

Henry Goebel, Irving Junior High School, Lincoln 

Harold Goff, Lincoin 

Gold and Company, Lincoln 

Grand Island Chamber of Commerce 

Mrs. W. B. Griswold, Lincoln 

Rev. Carlos P. Guzman, Omaha 

Mrs. Cecil Hacker, Auburn 

E. F. Hackett, Think Magazine 

W. J. Hall, Lincoln 

D. E. Hardy, Blair 

Rev. John C. S. Harms, Beemer 

R. D. Harris, La Porte, Texas 

A. I. Hasskarl, Lincoln 

Frank Hawthorne, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New Jersey 

J. H. Hay, Standard Oil Co., Omaha 

John T. Hay, Chamber of Commerce, Columbus 

Fred C. Hendy, Lincoln 

Paul Henderson, Bridgeport 

Robert S. Henry, Washington, D.C. 

Pearl Holloway, Chambers 

Floyd W. Hoover, Lincoln 

Charles Horak, Lincoln 

W. H. Hotze, Indianola 

Robert Howard, Nebraska Cattleman 
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Hayden D. Hughes, Lincoln 

R. S. Hunt, Scottsbluff 

Wesley R. Hurt, jr., University of South Dakota Museum, Ver- 
million, S.D. 

Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois 

Independent Petroleum Association of America, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Edwin Jeary, Lincoln 

Rev. Ernest Johnson, Loomis 

J. R. Johnson, Wayne 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Johnson estate, courtesy A. I. Hasskarl, 
Lincoln 

Walter Johnson, Chicago, Illinois 

Archie H. Jones, Hastings, Nebraska 

Abraham Kamber, Brooklyn, New York 

Kearney Chamber of Commerce, Glenn J. McEniry, Secretary- 
Manager 

Ken Keller, Lincoln 

Walter Kiener, Lincoln 

Mrs. Eunice Imogen Kimberly, Lincoln 

Paul Kingsley, Stanton 

Marvin F. Kivett, Lincoln 

Mrs. George W. Kline, Lincoln 

Mrs. C. F. Ladd, Lincoln 

E. L. Lawton, Victor, Iowa 

J. G. W. Lewis, Lincoln 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Lincoln High Writers Club, Lincoln 

Lincoln State Hospital 

Mrs. Ruth Beauchamp Lindell, Roseburg, Oregon 

George F. Longsdorf, San Francisco, California 

Rev. R. O. Louthan, Randolph 

Mrs. George Loveland, Hanover, New Hampshire 

Frank A. Lundy, Lincoln 

Mrs. A. H. McAlpin, Friend 

J. E. McCluhan, Goodwill Industries, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. R. McGeachin, Lincoln 

Nellie T. Magee, Lincoln 

Elizabeth Mallalieu, Lincoln 

W. E. Martin, Lincoln 

Ray H. Mattison, Omaha 

Louise Mears, Nebraska City 

Mamie Meredith, Lincoln 

Mrs. Howard Miles, Paxton 

Mrs. B. G. Miller, Crete 

Historical Society of Montana 

Charles F. Moon, Omaha 

W. H. H. Moore, Martel 

L. Judson Morhouse, Albany, New York 

Sterling Morton, Chicago, Illinois 

Ralph Mueller, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Frank A. Myers, Omaha 

Mrs. John L. Naiman, Alliance 

National Park Service, Region 2, Omaha 

Nebraska Academy of Sciences, C. Bertrand Schultz, Secretary 
Lincoln ‘ 

Nebraska State Library, Lincoln 
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Nebraska Writers Guild 
New Jersey Dept. of Education, Division of State Library, Trenton, 


New York State Library, Albany 

L. L. Newland, Bedford, Indiana 

Bruce Nicoll, Lincoln 

W. H. O’Gara, Lincoln 

James C. Olson, Lincoln 

Omaha Chamber of Commerce 

Omaha Public Library 

Joe R. Oppenheimer, Lincoln 

Oregon State Archives, Salem, Oregon 

Dr. H. Winnett Orr, Lincoln 

Harold B. Osborne, Denver, Colo. 

H. V. Osterberg, Norfolk Chamber of Commerce 

Mrs. J. M. Packer, Ashland 

Anna Bemis Palmer, York 

Chauncey B. Palmer, Lincoln 

Pan American Union, Washington, D.C 

Mary Parker, Merriman 

Pershing Rifles, Lincoln 

Mrs. Helen S. Pierce, Lincoln 

Louise Pound, Lincoln 

Margaret Powers, Lincoln 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Synod of Nebraska, Oliver B. 
Proett, Stated Clerk, Wayne 

Nita Katherine Pyburn, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

Paul Reis, Lincoln 

Republican State Headquarters, Lincoln 

Almer J. Rich, Aurora 

Mrs. James Richardson, Monrona, California 

Robert W. Richmond, Lincoln 

Mrs. C. A. Ringbloom, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

William Ritchie, Omaha 

River Basin Survey, Smithsonian Institution 

Mrs. W. B. Roberts, Lincoln 

Harry B. Robinson, Omaha 

W. A. Rosene, Lincoln 

Rose Rosicky, Omaha 

P. J. Sandberg, Omaha 

Mrs. S. A. Sanderson, Columbus, Ohio 

Rev. R. M. Sanberzweig, Otoe 

Romaine Saunders, Lincoln 

Effie L. Scott, Lincoln 

Mrs. Harvey Scrimser, Talmage 

Fred Seacrest, Lincoln 

C. L. Shanner, Page 

J. P. Shanner, Page 

Ruth Sheldon, Washington, D.C. 

John Sherman, Lincoln 

Ida K. Simonds estate, courtesy Maurice Latta, Lincoln 

Mrs. D. J. Smith, Lincoln 

Thurman A. Smith, Loup City 

Smithsenian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Stanley D. Sohl, Lincoln 
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Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of New York 

South Dakota State Historical Society, Pierre, S.D. 

Southern Pacific Lines, Houston, Texas 

Karl Stefan, Washington, D.C. 

Louise Stegner, Omaha 

Mrs. M. R. Sprout, Franklin 

Superior Business and Professional Women’s Club, Superior 

Robert Taft, Lawrence, Kansas 

Mrs. Ira M. Thompson, Wahoo 

W. E. Treadway, Topeka, Kansas 

Overton Turner, Cotner College, Lincoln 

Union College Library, Lincoln 

University of Nebraska Dept. of Publications, Lincoln 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln 

University of Nebraska Teachers College, Lincoln 

Robert M. Van Sant, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Dept. of Nebraska, Lincoln 

August Wagner, Columbus 

Dr. George Walker, Lincoln 

Mrs. C. S. Warren, Lenoir, N.C. 

Lucius H. Watson, Lincoln 

Edgar N. Wentworth, Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago 

West Virginia Department of Archives and History, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

F. E. Weyer, Hastings 

Wayne Wheeler, Columbia, Mo. 

Leslie A. White, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

J. C. Whitten, Lincoln 

Mrs. E. V. Wiedman, Lincoln 

Mrs. T. F. A. Williams, Lincoln 

Mrs. Emmanuel Wolf, Neligh 

Warren C. Wood, Gering 

Ralph Emerson Woods, San Jose, California 

The World Company, Lawrence, Kansas 

Mrs. B. K. Worrall, Lincoln 

C. F. Wright, Omaha 

H. W. Yates, Omaha 


NEW MEMBERS 
1 October 1950 to 30 September 1951: 


ADAMS CASS 
Hastings Louisville 
Junior High School Library Lentz, Rev. A. B. 
BOX BUTTE CLAY 
Alliance Edgar 
Stern, Karl J. Hart. E. F. 
BUFFALO ‘ 
Gibbon CUSTER 
Nichols, Pauline ; Berwyn 
BUTLER Dunning, Mrs. Maude 
Bellwood Broken Bow 


Bell, Jesse D. Bennett, Clara L. 
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Callaway 
Gschwind, Francis G. 
Oconto 
Jones, Orel 
DAWSON 
Cozad 
Kaufman, Betty 
Koch, Mrs. Alfred 
Matz, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Lexington 
Philips, Robert E. 
Wycoff, Ray S. 
DEUEL 
Chappell 
Shonka, E. F. 
DODGE 
Fremont 
Widman, Oscar 
DOUGLAS 
Omaha 
Anderson, Penelope H. 
Chamberlain, Anna B. 
Hall, Jasper L. 
Latenser, Frank 
Mclinay, Charles 
Phelps, Austin H. 
Pospisil, Paul 
Ross, Mrs. E. W. 
U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 
National Park Service 
FILLMORE 
Geneva 
Gassin, Ella 
Palmer, Jean 
FURNAS 
Cambridge 
Barrett, Mrs. Pearl 
GAGE 
Ellis 
Foster, H. E. 
GRANT 
Whitman 
Glass, Leslie 
HALL 
Grand Island 
Gustin, Betty Jane 
Holmes, Louis B. 
HAMILTON 
Aurora 
Huenfeld, C. H. 
HARLAN 
Orleans 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Jean 
McGeachin 
Tiedje, Theodore B. 


HITCHCOCK 
Trenton 
Armstrong, Ellis L. 
HOLT 
O’Neill 
Bell, Rev. and Mrs. V. R. 
HOWARD 
Dannebrog 
Nielson, Forrest C. 
JEFFERSON 
Fairbury 
Bachoritch, C. J. 
Schultz, Doris E. 
LANCASTER 
Lincoln 
Kiener, Dr. Walter 
Leonard, Dr. Theodore H. 
MacDonald, William E. 
Nebraska Resources Division 
Orr, Dr. H. Winnett 
Richmond, Robert W. 
Roberts, Walton B. 
Slagle, Charlotte E. 
Thone, Charles 
Trinity Lutheran School (Exch.) 
Van Vliet, John E. 
MERRICK 
Clarks 
Hunscote, Joyce N. 
NANCE 
Fullerton 
Anderson, Mrs. Hewett B. 
NUCKOLLS 
Nora 
Smith, Charles Jr. 
Sedan 
Bohling, E. J. 
Superior 
Shaw, Claude E. 
OTOE 
Dunbar 
Weber, John F. 
PERKINS 
Madrid 
Scott, F. H. 
PHELPS 
Holdrege 
Nelson, Rev. E. K. 
RED WILLOW 
Indianola 
Zink, Mrs. Aulis 
Zink, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
McCook 
Hill, Lena L. 
Meyers, William H. 
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ROCK 
Newport 
Thompson, Mrs. Vic 
SALINE 
Crete 
Buck, Glen W. 
Dorchester 
Hockman, Mrs. Emma 
SAUNDERS 
Ashland 
Anderson. Mrs. H. F. 
SCOTTSBLUFF 
Gering 
Bartow, M. E. 
Elliot, V. R. 
Gentry, Dr. Max 
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Scottsbluff 
James, Frank H. 
Urbanek, Rolland J. 
THAYER 
Byron 
Kuhlmann, Otto 
WAYNE 
Wayne 
Benthack, Dr. Walter 
Berry, Mrs. Nell D. 
Hein, H. J. 
WEBSTER 
Red Cloud 
Perry, Dallas W. 


OUT OF STATE 


CALIFORNIA 
Carmel 
Champe, Mrs. Mary Alice 
Fresno 
Meyer, Mrs. Margaret 
Hollydale 
Connors, Mrs. S. C. 
Long Beach 
Palmer, Harry O. and Arthur L. 
(Life) 
Los Angeles 
Carey, Alice 
North Hollywood 
Wescott, Gwendolyn 
Salinas 
Auker, Mrs. Milton J. 
San Francisco 
Pilsbury, Dr. L. B. 
White, Dr. Gerald T. 
Santa Cruz 
Sponsler, E. W. 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Higgins, Guy 
reeley 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Mid-America 
Evanston 
Hullhorst, Mark 
Glen Ellyn 
Du Page Historical Review 
Wood River 
Smith, Joe A. 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Midwest Folklore 


IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Dean, Dr. Frank W. 
Le Mars 
Schaible, Ethel 
MICHIGAN 

Flint 

Bickford, Roy M. 


Monroe 
Childs, Edmond R. 
Somerset 
Smith, Howard R. 
MISSOURI 
Kirksville 
Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College 
MONTANA 
Billings 
Arens, Norman N. 
NEW YORK 
Cooperstown 
New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation 
New York City 
Germanistic Society of America, 


nc. 
Waddell, Chauncey 
OHIO 
Canton 
Stark County Historical Society 
OREGON 
Estacada 
Chambers, C. L. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Pierre 
Noteboom, Ernest H. 
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Sioux Falls 
Miller, Charles S. 
TEXAS 
Canyon 


Panhandle-Plains Historical 


Society 
WASHINGTON 
Tacoma 
Cook, Mrs. James C. 


WYOMING 
Casper 
Armstrong, Mrs. Richard L 
Fort Laramie 
Hieb, David L. 
CANADA 
London, Ontario 
Bogue, Allan G. 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Public Archives of Canada 


DECEASED MEMBERS 
1 October 1950 to 30 September 1951 


Allen, J. Estelle 
Burnett, Mrs. E. A. 
Dale, Mrs. E. J. 
Darrow, Frank T. 
Dawes, Charles G. 
Dodge, Frank T. 


Ellsworth, George W. 


Gaskill, J. E. 
Gilmore, O. S. 
Imler, C. R. 

King, Mrs. Ida M. 
Knapp, Thomas 
Koch, S. J. 
Lathrop, Edith A. 
McCreary, Kenneth 
Miller, S. L. 
Morton, Mark 
Nichols, C. E. 
Palmer, Harry O. 
Parks, Mrs. Edward 
Phillips, Frank 
Searle, A. L. 
Thoelecke, Bertha 
Wilson, C. O. 


Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Riverside, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Omaha 

Lincoln 

Nebraska City 

York 

Nelson 

West Point 

Omaha 

Hershey 

Washington, D.C. 
Anselmo 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
West Chicago, Illinois 
Gibbon 

Long Beach, California 
Highland, Kansas 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Ogallala 

Omaha 

Hastings 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
1 October 1950 to 30 September 1951 


BY NATHAN J. GOLD 


I am submitting herewith the annual report of the Treas- 
urer of the Society. The report consists of totals of the 
appropriated funds, disbursed by the State Treasurer; and 
a detailed break-down of the Miscellaneous Cash Fund; 
disbursed by authority of the Society’s treasurer. The Trust 
Department of the Continental National Bank of Lincoln 
continued to serve as fiduciary agent. This service is fur- 
nished without cost to the Society, and at this time I wish 
to express appreciation of that service, and particularly of 
the assistance rendered by Mr. A. W. Griffin, Trust Officer 
The Society’s accounts, including the Miscellaneous Cash 
Fund, are audited regularly by the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts of the State of Nebraska. The last audit was com- 
pleted to 31 March 1951 and the Society’s management of its 
funds again was given approval by the State Auditor 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
1 October 1950 to 30 September 1951 


BY NATHAN J. GOLD 


SALARIES AND MAINTENANCE FUND, NO. 335. 
Total Appropriation for 1949-1951 Biennium $ 73,238.87 
Balance in Appropriation 1 October 1950 29,232.04 
Total Appropriation for 1951-1953 Biennium 168,164.75 
Disbursements 1 October 1950 to 30 Septembe: 
1951 38,395.74 


Balance in Appropriation 30 September 1951 $155,992.49 


MUSEUM FUND, No. 337. 
Total Appropriation for 1949-1951 Biennium $ 3,233.03 


Balance in Appropriation 1 October 1950 2,042.80 
Disbursements 1 October to 30 June 1951 1,288.61 
Balance in Appropriation 30 June 1951 $ 754.19 


(Museum Fund Discontinued, Balance re- 
appropriated into No. 335.) 
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BUILDING FUND, NO. 880. 


Total Appropriation 1 July 1951 $ 53,129.03 
Disbursements 1 July 1951 to 30 September 


1951 16,909.00 


Balance in Appropriation 30 September 1951 $ 36,220.03 


MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND. 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank 1 October 1950 $ 6,027.09 
Cash Receipts 1 October 1950 to 30 September 


1951 4,524.68 

Total 10,551.77 
Cash Disbursements 1 October 1950 to 330 Sep- 

tember 1951 5,607.92 
Balance in Bank 30 September 1950 $ 4,943.85 

CASH RECEIPTS. 

Membership Dues (Annual) $ 2,018.00 
Membership Dues (Life) 50.00 
Sale of Publications 103.48 
Sale of Photographs - 116.79 
Lot Rent (discontinued 1 January 1951) 140.00 
Sale of Books 42.76 
Fees for Affidavits 4.00 
Interest on Bond Investment 45.06 
Receipts for 1950 Annual Meeting 294.25 
N.S.D.N. Share of Expenses 1950 Annual Meet- 

ing 24.15 
Reprints from Nebraska History 208.75 
Postage Refund 8.19 
Federal Aid Archeological Work 1,239.52 
Building & Equipment Fund (Gift) 175.00 
Misc. Income 54.73 

Total $ 4,524.68 

CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 

Photographs $ 211.92 
Books 14.75 
Drayage 8.50 
Travel Expense 340.65 
1950 Annual Meeting 451.75 
Petty Cash 84.10 
Exécutive Board Meetings Expense 62.00 


Reprints from Nebraska History 188.05 








Balance in Investment Account 30 September 
1951 
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Taxes (City) 961.43 
Legal Service 720.50 
Archeological Expense 2,300.39 
Miscellaneous Expense 263.88 

Total $ 5,607.92 

Bond Investment Account, Miscellaneous Cash 
U.S. Treasury Bonds, Nos. 23597, 45312 and 

53273 7,000.00 
Balance in Investment Account 1 October 1950 7,231.06 
Bonds matured and were collected 15 Decem- 

ber 1950 proceeds: $7,000.00 plus interest 

$52.50 less postage and insurance $.84. Net 

interest 51.66 

$ 7,282.72 
US Treasury Notes 1%‘ due 11/1/51 pur- 

chased 15 December 1950. Cost: $6,987.01 

plus accrued interest $17.98 plus postage and 

insurance $1.61. ; 


$ 7,006.60 


7,263.13 











P. A. RYDBERG’S “REPORT OF A 
BOTANICAL EXPLORATION, MADE 
IN WESTERN NEBRASKA IN THE 

SUMMER OF 1891, AS A SPECIAL 
AGENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE.” 


EDITED BY WALTER KIENER 
II 


J ul y 13.—We drove down into the Pumpkin Seed Valley 
again, botanizing in the lower part of the same canon we 
had visited on July 6.... 

In the afternoon, we drove across the valley to Freport 
a city consisting of a store, a post office,’ a living house, and 
a few empty houses. Here we pitched our tent for two days. 

July 14 In the forenoon, we had all we could do in 
pressing and changing paper in the presses. In the afternoon, 
we started for the hills north of the Pumpkin Seed Valley. 
These were of the same appearance as those of the south 
side, only, perhaps, a little steeper and more barren. We 
found here the same plants as on the Court House Rock, 
and besides those, Pentstemon glaber, two low tufted plants 
and a low stunted brush, neither in bloom. The first two I 
afterwards recognized as Gilia pungens var. caespitosa and 
Phlox Hoodii, the latter as Bigelovia Howardii. We walked 
around for a long while, without finding anything new. We 
intended to return, but wished first to take a view over the 
country, wherefore we mounted what we thought was the 
highest hill. Ascending the same, we suddenly struck a patch 
of Astralgus pictus, var. filifolius. Only three specimens in 
bloom were collected, but we gathered a good supply of the 
beautiful mottled pods. When we reached the top, we saw 


1 The post office at Freeport was discontinued about 1912. 
[306] 
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that we were not on the highest hill, but that this lay about 
40 rods further N.W.* We went up there, and, indeed, we 
saw a view worth seeing: South of us was the Pumpkin Seed 
Valley, 6 or 7 miles wide, extending east and west, bordered 
by hills on the south; in the valley, the winding creek, small 
farms here and there, and the Court House Rock in the 
eastern opening: On both sides of us, east and west, there 
was the ridge with the hills covered with scattered trees 
of the Rocky Mountain Yellow Pine, and rising into the 
Wild Cat Mountains in the west: North of us was the Platte 
Valley, the river with its small islands in the middle sur- 
rounded by green meadows; between the river and us, sev- 
eral isolated buttes, the Scott’s Bluff in the north-west, and 
the Chimney Rock in the east, and as a background, the hills 
north of Platte. The only things lacking to make the picture 
perfect, were thrifty towns and well-built farm houses, sur- 
rounded by smiling groves and orchards. I hope they will 
come by and by. 

In going down we followed a canon, so narrow that in 
many places we could touch both sides thereof at the same 
time by stretching out our hands, and still over 100 feet deep. 
We found here unusually large specimens of Lugodesmia 
juncea, and Juncus bufonius, and on a hill below, Arabis 
Molboelii, in fruit. Before we reached Freport it began to 
rain. It also rained during the night, but only in small 
showers. 


July 15.—In the forenoon we broke up. We intended 
to move our camp to Ashford.* From Freport to Ashford is 
16 miles. We followed the post road, running not far from 
the creek. The soil of the Pumpkin Seed Valley is sandy, 
but in many places far from poor, but not as rich as the 
table land south of the valley. Along the creek were mead- 
ows with quite good grass, but here and there the soil was 
somewhat alkaline... . [Salt plants grew in several places. | 
At noon we drove up to the hills, picketed our horses and 
took our dinner. We then mounted the hills, which were 
much steeper, and much whiter than I have seen anywhere 
else in the West. They were white as chalk and had no 
vegetation except in the crevices. The top of these, as well 


2It cannot be clearly determined just where this ascent was 
made. Castle Rock, in the immediate vicinity, has an elevation of 
4,472 feet. (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Survey of Ban- 
ner County, p. 7.) 

3In 1891, Ashford was a rural post office center with a news- 
paper and credited with a population of thirty. All buildings have 
now disappeared, only a grove of trees remaining to mark the site. 
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as of all the hills in the region, was nearly flat. A hailstorm 
had shortly before passed thereover, and we could see marks 
from the hailstones in the rock. . . . Between these hills 
and the Wild Cat Mountains, there was a valley, 5 or 6 miles 
wide, and extending about as many miles north-ward into 
the divide. At the foot of the Wild Cat Mountains is situated 
Ashford, another little town of a dozen houses, of which 
two were stores. Ashford had had a newspaper of its own, 
but the printers moved away the day after our arrival to 
town. I, maybe, was the last one that visited the office in 
news-paper business, when I bought for 19c, old papers to 
put plants in 

July 16—We mounted the cliffs above Ashford. These 
were very steep and hard to climb, about 300 to 400 feet high. 
In the crevices grew a few stunted pines. We also found the 
usual cliff plants, all these that grew on the Court House 
Rock and on the hills north of Freport. ... When we reached 
the top, we saw that on the other side of a small valley there 
were several buttes, lying as if thrown on the top of the 
ridge of hills. They were between 100 and 200 feet higher 
than any hill in the neighborhood. The Scott’s Bluff is 
claimed to be the highest point in Nebraska. We saw the 
Scott’s Bluff from here, but it seemed to us as being lower. 
From the Scott’s Bluff, we also saw the Wild Cat Mountains, 
and they seemed to be higher.* 

Just as we reached the top of the nearest of these buttes, 
I found a glandular primrose variety of Sisymbrium canes- 
cens (No. 17 of my list.) When going down, we were struck 
by the strange form of the Red Cedars. The trees were naked 
below, and had a rounded top. The leaves were shorter, and 
the berries smaller than usually... . Here the bluffs formed 
a steep incline down into the valley. The sides were covered 
by cedars and pines. In the canon below grew Boxelder, Ash, 
and Hackberry. In the sand-draw, we collected Rosa Wood- 
sil, Mentzelia nuda, Krynitzkia Fendleri, &c. The sand-draw 
led down to the Pumpkin Seed Creek. Here, in some places, 
grew quite good grass, but in others the soil was alkaline. ... 

July 17.—We drove 6 or 5 miles up the creek. The 
land seemed to become more and more alkaline. We stopped 
and botanized in a meadow. . . . When driving home, we 


* Several peaks in the Wildcat Range are higher than Scotts 
Bluff. Hogback Mountain has an elevation of 5,082 feet, Wildcat 
Mountain, 5,028, while Scotts Bluff’s altitude is only 4,662. The 
highest point in Nebraska, however, is in the high table lands in 
southwest Banner County where the altitude in some places reaches 
over 5,300 feet. (George E. Condra, Geography of Nebraska [Lin- 
coln, 1906], pp. 99, 104-105.) 
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were caught in a thunder-storm, the horses became scared 
and hard to manage, and we were quite wet, before we 
reached Ashford. 

July 18.—In the morning, we packed all our dry plants 
in my trunk and left it in charge of the store- keeper at the 
place until we should return. As the stage road through Ash- 
ford was the only road that led over the hills to Gering, 
from this part of the valley, we expected to take the same 
road back. In the morning we broke up. The stage road led 
through the valley mentioned above for about 4 or 5 miles, 
whereafter it ascended the hills. Here it winded in nearly 
every possible direction, until the top of the ridge was 
reached, the road being at least three times as long as the 
straight line from the valley to the top. The descent was 
more straight, but also more steep. We had to make good 
use of the brakes on the wheels. The road followed one 
branch of the Cedar Canon.* The other branch was spanned 
by a bridge. A little below this bridge, we unhitched our 
horses and tied them out to graze, while we took our dinner. 
After dinner, we botanized in the canon.... 

In the afternoon we reached Gering, the County Seat of 
Scott’s Bluff County. We drove to the post office, to hear if 
we had any mail. We met Mr. Richardson,* a prominent 
lawyer, and Mr. Wood’ the editor of the Courier, with whom 
we had a long talk. 

When the good people of Gering saw our wagon with 
presses, collecting cases, &c., they imagined that we were 
in some way connected with the survey of the irrigation 
ditch. Irrigation was the burning question of the day in 
Scotts Bluff Co. I have been surprised more than once during 
the trip over all the strange questions we have received 
concerning our work. The people, I saw, were just as much 
surprised when seeing men sent out to that arid region 
for the purpose of picking flowers and gathering weeds. 
In Sweden, when a botanist came with a collecting case 
over his shoulder, nearly every one knew what his busi- 
ness was. 


5In Scotts Bluff County south of Gering. (U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey. Topographical Map, Nebraska, Scotts Bluff Quadrangle.) 

. J. Richardson was a lawyer and served as the first county 

attorney of Scotts Bluff County. (A. B. Wood, Fifty Years of Yes- 
terdays [Gering, 1945], pp. 95ff.) 
« 7A. B. Wood, 1865-1945, a native of Iowa, came to Scotts Bluff 
County in 1887 and established the Gering Courier which he edited 
and published for over fifty poms. Mr. Wood was very active in 
civic affairs and took especial interest in historical organizations. 
He served as president of the Nebraska State Historical Society, 
1936-1938. (Who Was Who in America, II, 558.) 
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After we had bought some provisions, we pitched our 
tent on the prairie, about half a mile west of town. 

July 19—Sunday, no botanizing. 

July 20.—Gering is situated about two miles east of 
Scotts Bluff. Very naturally, the Bluff would be the first 
place to visit. Early in the morning, before sun-rise, we were 
up. When we had eaten our breakfast and watered our 
horses, the fog had not yet risen, so we did not see the Bluff, 
but we walked in the direction of it. We suddenly struck 
a canon running W.S.W. and E.N.E. ... When we came near 
the head of the canon the fog had dispersed, and we found 
ourselves not very far from the mountain, being on the 
south side of it. 

Scott’s Bluff is said to be 750 feet above the level of Platte 
River at the place, and the highest point in Nebraska, or 
nearly 6000 feet above the sea. For my part, I believe that 
the Wild Cat Mountains, mentioned above, are still higher. 
If the Scotts Bluff is 750 feet above the Platte, it is over 600 
feet higher than the ground at its base.* It is said that the 
Bluff cannot be mounted except at two places, one on the 
south side, and one on the west side. We saw a place where 
the ground seemed to rise gradually to at least near the top, 
and we began the ascent. When about 60 or 70 feet from the 
top, we found that it was impossible to go any further, there 
being a perpendicular wall 30 or 40 feet high. We sat down 
for a while in the shade of the cliff to take a rest.... We 
then went around the S.E. corner of the mountain. Here 
the cliffs were perpendicular for a height of about 400 feet. 
. . . Right opposite Gering, the bluff rose gradually at an 
angle of about 60°. Here we found the east path to the top. 
Near the top, it had been necessary to cut steps in the rock 
The view from the top of the Scott’s Bluff was magnificent. 
On the south and the west, we had the Cedar and the Mitchel 
valleys, separated by a row of bluffs a little lower than the 
one we stood upon, and bordered to the south by the ridge 
we had crossed two days before. North of the bluff, we saw 
the North Platte River, which winds its way through Scott’s 
Bluff Co. from the N.W. to the S.E. corner. East of us we 
had the town of Gering, and in the far west, the Laramie 
Peak, the top of which is 9000 feet above the sea.® We re- 


8 See note 4 above. 

®A noted landmark in the foothills of the Rocky Mountaiyps 
some 100 miles west of Scotts Bluff. Many early overland journals 
mention it as visible from the heights around Scotts Bluff. (Mer- 
rill J. Mattes, “Robidoux’s Trading Post at ‘Scotts Bluffs’ and the 
California Gold Rush,” Nebraska History, XXX [June, 1949], 107, 


120.) 
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turned very tired to our camp. In the evening, we tended 
to the presses. 

July 21—We went up to the canon a part of which we 
had followed the preceding day, but followed it downwards 
this time. We found two varieties of Ribes aureum |[cur- 
rants}, one with black, and one with yellow berries. The 
black berries have the taste much like that of the berries of 
Ribes Nigrum and floridum; the yellow berries are more 
pleasant and slightly sourer. I did not see any intermediate 
forms, although both were common in Scott’s Bluff County. 
I think that they have a good right to be s/e|parated as well 
marked varieties. ... 

The canon ran down to the Platte River. which we fol- 
lowed for a couple miles... . 

July 22.—South of the Scott’s Bluff proper, there is a 
ridge of bluffs a little lower. Between the E.N.E. end of this 
ridge and the Scott’s Bluff, there is a narrow pass through 
which the old California trail runs, the land between the 
Bluff and the Platte River being to|o|] much broken by can- 
ons to make a road possible.’ We intended to botanize on 
the western side of the bluff. When we approached the pass 
we found several big clumps of . . . |a yellow parsley] 
When on the other side, we picketed our horses and ascended 
the foothills. ... 

July 23.—In the morning, we walked to the hills south 
of Scott’s Bluff. Here we botanized on the sides of the hills 
and in the canons below. .. . Mr. Flodman climbed the bluff 
and walked around for a while on the top. When he de- 
scended again, I sat down to wait on him. He, however, 
passed without noticing me. Neither did I notice him, and 
began to halloo but received no answer. I continued east- 
ward and went around the extremity of the ridge an iso- 
lated small butte. .. . Going back, I followed a canon running 
through the prairie. . .. When I arrived home, Mr. Flodman 
was there, and had been there for about three hours. I had 
my dinner after 3 o’clock, that day. In the evening, we tended 
to the presses. 

July 24—tThe field of our botanizing for the day was 
the “Bad Land” north of the Scott’s Bluff. Surely, “Bad 
Land” was a very propriate |sic] name, because from the 
Bluff clear down to the Platte River, there was a piece of 
land, several sections, all made up of canon after canon wind- 
ing down, and separated from one another by narrow steep 


10This gap between the bluffs is the famed Mitchell Pass 
through which went most of the travel on the Oregon Trail subse- 
quent to 1851. (Mattes, op. cit., p. 127.) 
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ridges. Not a green spot was seen. We first botanized near 
the bluff. We wished to mount one of the foot hills. Mr. 
Flodman tried first, but had to give up. I, however, suc- 
ceeded by crawling on my knees and elbows, placing as 
much as possible of my arms and legs to the smooth rock 
in order to make the friction greater. I regarded myself well 
paid for my hard labor, when I, near the steep wall of the 
mountain, in the shadow of some pines, found a Mentzelia, 
near to albicaulis and dispersa (No. 121.) When I had come 
down, we followed one of the canons downward. The canon 
was winding around, so I am sure we walked over 6 miles, 
before we reached the river, although the distance from the 
mountain to the Platte is not over two miles... . 

At the mouth of the small stream that ran in the canon, 
there was a small strip of bottom land along the river... . 
We took a bath in the Platte, whereafter we started home- 
ward, following the river. 

The ridges between the canons stooped suddenly into the 
river, leaving no bottom land at all. We had to cross ridge 
after ridge, and canon after canon, and were very tired, 
when we reached our camp. 


July 25.—We drove to a canon, the Carter Canon, 
6 or 7 miles S.W. of Gering. When we approached the canon, 
we saw some dark green trees with a conical crown. I took 
them at first for Juniperus Virginiana which was the only 
tree I knew of which resembled these in darkness and shape. 
I found, however, that they were not cedars at all, but 
poplars, near to Populus balsanifora and augustifolia.“* This 
poplar differs from the former in having the leaves green on 
both sides, and from the latter in having much longer petioles 
and larger teeth on the leaves. A fuller description is given 
in my List, on page 30... . 

The brook in the canon had been swelled up, and the 
water had been high over the banks, but had sunken again. 
A hailstorm had passed over the region two days before. 
We found even, among the fallen leaves, hail-stones that 
had not melted yet. 

In the afternoon we returned to Gering. 


July 26—Sunday, no botanizing. 


July 27.—In the morning, we packed our wagon, 
bought some provisions, and broke up. We intended to enter 


11This poplar is now known as the Rydberg cottonwood, in 
honor of Mr. Rydberg for his recognition of this kind of cottonwood 
as new to science. 
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the Kiwa |Kiowa] Valley’? in the south-western part of 
Scott’s Bluff Co. 

The road to this valley leads through Cedar Valley’* and 
then through an opening between the hills, named the Roo- 
badoo pass (I do not know the spelling of the name, but I 
have spelled it as it is pronounced.).'* I had met with a Mr. 
Wells, who lives in the Kiwa Valley. He had described the 
road and invited us to come to his house. When we came 
to the other side of the Roobadoo, we stopped for dinner. 
After dinner, I went over to a little hill at the side of the 
road... . It now began to rain. We crawled under the 
wagon after having covered it in order to protect the presses. 
When the worst shower was over, we started again, and 
drove into the valley. 

The land was drier than in both the Cedar and the Pump- 
kin Seed valleys, and somewhat sandy, and here and there 
a little saline. We collected on the way... . 

July 28 —In the morning, Mr. Wells was preparing 
himself to go to Alliance with a load of bones, and in the 
return, take a load of groceries for a store-keeper at Gering. 
From Mr. Wells’ to Gering was 18 miles, and from there to 
Alliance 50 miles. It had taken Mr. Wells and his son two 
days to pick the bones, and he had to haul the load 68 miles 
to market, and, then, expected to get, at the very highest, 
$10. Mr. Wells had not had a crop for four years, and had 
been obliged to sell what little he expected this year, when 
still on the field. To pick bones and do a little hauling, were 
the only means by which he, as well as many other settlers, 
could earn a little “cash” for their sustenance. Those that 
had been prudent enough to invest their money (if they 
had had any to invest) in cattle, had been able to “get along” 
better. 

After breakfast, we drove up to the hills and entered a 
small canon. Here I collected . . . while Mr. Flodman drove 
down to find a place where he could cross the canon with 
the wagon. He had to drive a couple miles before he could 


12 Kiowa Valley is one of Scotts Bluff County’s fertile valleys, 
located in the southwest portion. (U.S. Geological Survey, Topo- 
graphical Map. Nebraska, Scotts Bluff Quadrangle.) 

13 In Scotts Bluff County between Gering and the Kiowa Valley. 
(U.S. Geological Survey. Topographical Map. Nebraska, Scotts Bluff 
Quadrangle.) 

14 Robidoux Pass, named for a trader who established a post 
there, was the roadway for the great migrations to Oregon and 
California prior to 1852 when Mitchell Pass became the principal 
route. Robidoux Pass and the post and blacksmith shop there are 
described in scores of overland diaries. (For a detailed account see 
Mattes op. cit., pp. 95ff.) 
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do so. As Mr. Wells had no well, but hauled the water for 
his animals, we had given our horses only a little water in 
the morning, knowing that there were several springs in the 
canons. The horses needed water. There were no springs 
in the canon I visited. We crossed two other small canons 
without finding water. We crossed a third canon, a little 
larger. When driving down on the other side of the same, 
we found a pool from which ran a small stream. Here we 
watered our horses, but had to carry the water up a steep 
bank, about 50 feet high. Driving down a little further, we 
found that the canon joined a still larger one, which we 
followed upwards, driving on the bottom. A mile or so up 
the canon, there was plenty of water, a stream and several 
pools. Here we picketed our horses, took our dinner and 
botanized in the afternoon... . 

In the evening, we drove out on the prairie, in order to 
reach some homestead. Our supply of bread was nearly out. 
We reached a house, but we could not buy any bread. We 
put our tent up and stopped over night. 

July 29—In the morning we spent a few hours in 
repairing collars, harnesses, our clothing, &c., whereafter 
we drove southward into the Pleasant Valley, which is an 
extention [sic] of the Pumpkin Seed Valley, and separated 
from the Kiwa Valley by a sandy ridge, which ends in a 
small butte, the Eagle Nest. We saw a house with a square 
front as the stores use to have. We drove there, in order to 
buy, if possible, bread or crackers. We were out of bread and 
had crackers enough for a day or so. The store was vacated. 
We therefore continued to drive until we reached a farm- 
house. We could not get any bread, but the farmer’s wife 
promised to bake us some biscuits, in the morning. She did 
so, but the biscuits were not very palatable, because the 
lady used, at least in my opinion, too large a quantity of 
lard in them. 

We went up to a ridge of hills, the “76” Mountains. 
A ranchman, who had his headquarters among those hills, 
had his cattle marked with the number 76. Hence the name 
The Wyoming line is running along this ridge. We went even 
a few rods into that state. ... When we went home, we came 
down into a small canon, in which were a few springs. These 
gave rise to a small brook, which sank down into the sand 
when the valley was reached... . 

July 30.—Raining the whole day. If judging from the 
showers we met with during our stay in Western Nebraska, 
we should have come to the conclusion, that Western Ne- 
braska was a land of rain, rather than of drought. In the 
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morning, we turned over the presses, labeled some plants, 
&c. The farmer and his son came over to our tent. The farmer 
was an old soldier and related stories from the Civil War. 
At noon, he invited us to his house to take dinner with him, 
which we did. He spoke about the crop. He had raised very 
little, since he settled on his homestead, on account of the 
drought and hailstorms. One of the latter had partly de- 
stroyed his wheat this year, but his corn looked promising. 
We had seen his cornfield, the preceding day, and it was 
the finest we had seen in the county hitherto. His fields were 
the best cultivated we had seen in western Nebraska. He 
claimed that it was hard to keep the fields clean, on account 
of the “Mountain Purslain” as he named it. In the afternoon, 
between two showers, I followed him out to the field to see 
what the “Mountain Purslain” was, and found that it was 
an Amarantus, very much resembling A. blitoides, but pros- 
trate and having 5 stamens. It is No. 313 of my list... . 

July 31—In the morning, we broke up, stopped an 
hour or two at the Eagle Nest, collecting, but did not find 
anything of interest. We then drove northward and passed 
a house where we tried to buy bread, but in vain. We were 
now half a mile from the Wyoming line. When watering our 
horses at the well, we found growing near it... [a new kind 
of nasturtium]. We followed a road running northward, but 
this road ended at an abandoned stone quarry. We then had 
to drive across the rolling prairie. We were obliged to drive 
mostly in walk, partly because the ground was so uneven, 
partly because it was very hard for the horses to avoid 
stepping in big lumps of Cactus that grew on the hills. The 
soil was very sandy, the grass both thin and short. As we 
crossed a salt marsh we found . . . [some salt plants]. 
Towards evening, we came to a settled region again. We 
succeeded in getting bread, and were shown the road to the 
mouth of Horse Creek,'® where we intended to stop. Before 
we reached the Horse Creek, we had to cross the new irri- 
gation ditch. There was no bridge made yet. The horses were 
afraid of going down the steep bank. Mr. Flodman jumped 
off and led the horses by the bridles. A little before sunset, 
we reached the horse ranch at the mouth of Horse Creek, 
and here we camped. 


15 Horse Creek, originating in Wyoming, flows into the North 
Platte River just within the borders of Nebraska. It was on Horse 
Creek in 1851 that the great council of Indian tribes was held and 
the first Treaty of Fort Laramie negotiated and signed. (Nebraska: 
A Guide to the Cornhusker State [New York, 1939], pp. 393-394; 
Leroy R. Hafen and Francis M. Young, Fort Laramie and the 
Pageant of the West, 1834-1890 [Glendale, 1938], pp. 177ff.) 
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August 1.—The ranch lay between the Horse Creek 
and the Platte River. The ranch proper had been moved 
away, only about 150 horses were left in charge of one man. 
The houses were empty except one. I read a sign over the 
door of one of the houses. It read as follows: 


NOTICE TO TRAVELERS. 


At all ranches of this Company, travelers stopping at the 
ranches, are charged at the following rates: 


0 eee ee ee 
One horse, prfeed. ... . 25¢ 


When a person knows what kind of board was kept at 
the ranches, and that the “feed” meant simply a bundle of 
hay, he knows that these prizes [sic] were unreasonable 
high. They were made in order to keep the “cow-punchers” 
from the ranches in the wintertime. The “cow-punchers,” 
however, generally were on good terms with the cooks, and 
the man in charge of the ranch now said that during the five 
years he had been on the ranch, the owner did not receive 
more than 75 c. 

The water supply for the household, was taken from a 
spring near the houses. This spring gave rise to a stream, 
which emptied into the Platte River about %4 of a mile below 
the ranch. Along this stream, was the first place we chose 
for our botanizing. We saw a heron sitting on a fence post, 
about 40 rods from the stream. Mr. Flodman went for his 
gun, an old musket, shot at the bird, but did not hit. He also 
tried to shoot a duck, but in vain. In the meantime, I bot- 
anized along the stream. . . . When reaching the mouth of 
the stream, I followed the Platte upwards. ... Mr. Flodman, 
who had given up the hunt, had waded out to some of the 
islands. .. . 

Going to the ranch, we crossed a part of the extensive 
meadows that extended as far as the eye could see upwards 
the Platte. A few miles west of us, there were big stacks 
of hay. The grass in the meadow was, at an average, two 
feet high. I shall enumerate a few of the grasses I noticed: 
Panicum virgatum, Sporobulus airoides, Agrostis alba, Agro- 
pyrum glaucum, Boutelous oligostachya, Elymus Canadensis, 
and Sitanion, and nearer the river, Calamagrostis longifolia, 
Spartina cynocuroides, and Phragmites communis. Of these, 
Panicum virgatum, Agropyrum glaucum, and Bouteloua oli- 
gostachya were regarded as the best hay grasses. I asked 
the man how he regarded Agrostis alba, which I showed him. 
He answered that the ranch-men regarded it as nearly good 
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for nothing. He did not even know that it was a variety of 
the “Red Top.” 

In the afternoon, we broke up. As it was Saturday, we 
tried to reach Gering before night. At last it became so dark 
that we could not see the trail. The old California trail was 
fenced up at several places, and the new trail was not driven 
enough yet. We came to a house and asked for the road. 
From the description that was given, we found that it was 
hard to follow, even in the day-light. We therefore put up 
our tent and camped over till Monday. 

August 2.—Being Sunday, we rested from our work 

August 3.—We were about five miles from the Scott’s 
Bluff, in the Mitchel Valley. Not very much of land was 
broken. Hitherto it had mostly been used for pastures, and 
nearer the river for haylands. This year, the irrigation ditch 
had been completed. The cornfields had been irrigated once. 
The effect of that single watering, was plainly seen. The corn 
was the best we had seen this year. In a few years the 
Mitchel Valley will be one of the very finest farming coun- 
tries.'® 

We followed the road for a distance, then drove down 
on the bottom land of the Platte River. The grass was fine, 
about kneedeep. Along the river, from the Bad Land north 
of Scott’s Bluff, as far west as the eye could see, we saw big 
stacks of hay from the preceding year’s crop. We botanized 
a couple hours on the bottom.... 

We stopped for dinner just west of Scott’s Bluff, and 
collected on the hills south of the road. We did not find 
anything of interest... . We arrived at Gering in the after- 
noon. 

August 4-—We crossed the river and followed it 
upwards for 5 or 6 miles. Along the river there was good 
haylands. We also saw some good fields. The land was, and 
had been for two years under irrigation. We stopped near 
the river and took our dinner, and botanized for a couple 
hours on the banks and on the islands, but did not find any- 
thing of interest. We then drove a few miles northwestwards, 
then turned north for half a mile, until we met a road run- 
ning east. We followed this road and very soon crossed the 
irrigation ditch. On the other side, we came into a very 
sandy high prairie land. Here we drove miles after miles, 
without seeing anything but low sunflowers. . . . To us it 


16 This prophecy of 1891 has been fulfilled. Under irrigation this 
region is a highly productive portion of the North Platte Valley. 

17 This area is now irrigated and a description of it today would 
read quite differently. 
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seemed as if we were driving through an old field, but evi- 
dently, the ground had never been broken. Indeed, a miser- 
able land.’*7 .. . We came out to a road running north, just 
as a man from Snake Creek'® came hauling a load of wood 
from the divide between the Pumpkin Seed Valley and the 
Platte Valley, 75 miles from his home. We intended to drive 
up to the hills, we saw north of us, but changed our mind, 
when we heard that we could not get water within 15 miles 
from the place in that direction. We turned south until we 
came below the ditches, where we tented overnight. 

August 5.—wWe took the main road running east and 
followed it for 6 or 7 miles, then turned south, until we 
reached the Platte. Here we took a bath and ate dinner. 
Along the river were extensive pastures and haylands. A 
little higher up, we saw fine wheat and corn fields, the best 
I have seen in Nebraska. The heads of the wheat were very 
large and full of the plumpest grains. One farmer said that 
he had raised last year 80 bushels of oats to the acre. It pays 
to farm under irrigation. I think it would be a paying invest- 
ment and a good deed, if the Government could invest some 
hundred thousands of dollars in irrigation ditches in Western 
Nebraska’® and other parts of the “Great American Desert,” 
as the territory west of the Missouri River has been named. 

When we crossed one of the smaller irrigation ditches, 
we broke our double tree. We spliced it by tying a pole to it. 
We had to drive slowly to Gering. We had found nothing 
new in the way of plants, during the day. 

August 6 —I walked to Scott’s Bluff to collect speci- 
mens. .. . In the meantime, Mr. Flodman had got a new 
double-tree made. Before we had everything packed and 
had bought the necessary provisions, it was near noon, 
wherefore we took dinner before we started. We arrived at 
Ashford at night. 

August 7.—It was difficult to make room in the buggy 
for my trunk, which had been left at Ashford on July 18. 
This was done only by putting our clothing, the tent, &c., 
in the seat. The buggy was well loaded: My trunk and two 
cracker boxes, all full of dry plants, and a valise containing 
our provisions in the bottom behind the seat, the boxes and 
the valise set on end; on top of these, two satchels, one col- 
lecting case and five presses; under the seat, a pack of drying 





18 The Snake Creek referred to here is a small stream in Box 
Butte County, just north of Scotts Bluff. 

19 The rapid development of the North Platte valley under gov- 
ernment financed irrigation projects attests to the wisdom of 
Rydberg’s observation. 
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paper, our cooking utensils and the tent sticks; under our 
feet. the picket ropes and sticks, a hatchet, a water jug, &c., 
in the seat our clothing and the tent, between our knees one 
collecting case. and under the wagon, the tent poles and 
the bucket. 

We drove across the valley following the stage road to 
Harrisburg.*". . . A few miles from Harrisburg, we turned 
to the east, following a road running parallel to the hills on 
the south side of the valley. About noon we came to a settle- 
ment of Germans, who were busy in harvesting their wheat 
fields. The wheat was very good. It was the first good harvest 
they had had for several years. Towards evening we crossed 
a sand-draw leading from a small valley between the hills 
We drove into this valley and camped there. 

August 8 —In the forenoon we botanized on the sur- 
rounding hills and in the sand-draw. The vegetation of the 
valley was not very rich. The valley was used as a pasture. 
and this fact, undoubtedly, was at least to a great extent the 
cause. ... 

In the afternoon, we took up our journey again, and drove 
into the Big Horn Valley.*! From there we ascended the 
tableland between the Pumpkin Seed Valley and the Law- 
rence Fork, and arrived at Mr. E. Frostrom’s in the evening 
Here we stayed over Sunday. 

August 9—Sunday, no botanizing. 

August 10—We drove across the divide. This little 
divide of a width of 7 or 8 miles, is, in my belief, the best 
strip of land in the whole region. The soil is rich. The “Nigger 
Head” or “Bunch Grass” . . . is very common, and this fact 
is regarded as a good sign on the upland prairie. Although 
this divide is higher than any other tableland in the region, 
the settlers have had a crop every year, while there has 
been none to speak of in the vicinity for 3 to 5 years 


We drove down into the Lawrence Fork, but turned to 
the west this time, and followed one of the branches up- 
wards. . . . We ascended the hills again. In a small hollow 
we gathered . . . |golden coreopsis}. When we had reached 
the tableland, we came to a settled region again. The fields 
seemed well tended to, and the crop was good 


“0 Located in the central part of Banner County, Harrisburg 
founded a few years before the county was formed in 1888, becam« 
the seat of government. (A. B. Wood, Pioneer Tales of the Nebraska 
Panhandle [Gering, 1938], p. 210; Who’s Who in Nebraska [Lincoln 
1940], p. 37.) 

21 Big Horn Valley is in the east central portion of Banne 
County. (Soil Survey of Banner County, Map.) 
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We had now turned to S.S.W. The further we drove, the 
more sandy, hilly, and rocky the land became. At noon, we 
stopped in a little valley surrounded by rock hills, which 
were covered with very little soil. Here we botanized for a 
while. ... 

In the afternoon, we drove several miles without seeing 
a house. We crossed a big sand-draw, a branch of the Law- 
rence Fork. When driving up the hills on the other side, 
Mr. Flodman stopped off and walked. When waiting on him, 
I heard a wagon coming the same road. Mr. Flodman had 
found a tufted, slightly woody plant, which I have named 
Phlox muscoidea. When the wagon overtook us, we asked 
the man if he knew any place in the neighborhood where we 
could get water. He answered that we might get it at the 
next house about a mile away. We did so, but had to pay 25c 
for watering our horses that evening and the next day. 


August 11.—In the forenoon, we went down into the 
sand-draw mentioned above. . . . In the afternoon, we took 
up our journey again and arrived at Kimball,” a little before 
sunset. 

August 12.—At first we botanized on the prairie 
around our tent. .. . We then went down to an irrigated 
meadow, extending along the Lodge Pole Creek. The vegeta- 
tion was luxurious; the grass reached over the knees... . 


August 13.—In the morning, we took the trunk and 
the boxes to the rail road station, and sent them by express 
to Lincoln. As the flora of the Lodge Pole Valley has been 
worked up, during the U.P. Rail Road Survey, we did not 
care to follow this valley. From the editor of one of the local 
papers, I heard that about 10 miles S.E. of Kimball, there 
was a big draw, which runs down to Sidney. We therefore 
took a road running in south-easterly direction from town. 
We came to a draw, where we stopped for dinner and bot- 
anized for a while, but did not find anything of interest. 
We then drove down the draw, knowing that it emptied into 
the Sidney Draw. The horses had not received any water 
since in the morning, which was hard on them, as we did 
not reach any house until a little before sunset. 





August 14—The owner of the place where we 
stopped, had a big herd of cattle, but did very little farming. 








“2 Kimball was originally called Antelopeville, but in 1885 the 
name was changed and when Kimball County was formed in 1889, 
it became the county seat. (Lillian L. Fitzpatrick, Nebraska Place 
Names [Lincoln, 1925], p. 87.) 
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He had a very fine tree claim,** which he had tended to very 
well. There will grow trees even on the dry plains of Western 
Nebraska, if the planting and cultivating is done carefully, 
as was shown here. The trees were vigorous, although not 
very tall for their age. Nearly all had grown. There were, 
Boxelder, Green Ash, Russian Mulberry, and Catalpa. In the 
grove, we collected. .. . From there we drove eastwards 
over the prairie. ... 

About 6 miles from the place where we stopped over- 
night, we came to a settlement of Norwegians, who had 
broken a larger part of their homesteads, up to 120 acres. 
The average amount of open land the settlers of Western 
Nebraska, had, I believe, was not over 20 acres a piece. One 
of the Norwegians claimed that he had raised 40 bushels of 
barley to the acre, this year. There will be good crops in 
Western Nebraska, whenever there is enough rain, which 
it had been this year. We drove about 40 rods out of the 
road to some hills bordering a draw. Here I walked around 
for a short while. . . . [I found some plants which were not 
recorded for Nebraska before.] We then took the road lead- 
ing to Potter, where we wished to be before night, as Mr. 
Flodman had to take the 8 o’clock train home. Before we 
reached Potter, we were caught in a heavy shower of rain. 

August 15—At Potter, the Lodge Pole Creek has 
sunken into the sand. It is said that the water is reached 
20 to 25 feet below the surface. The channel is marked by a 
big sand-draw. In this sand-draw, I botanized for several 
hours... . 

In the afternoon, I had full work with pressing plants 
and changing papers in the presses. In the evening I drove 
to Mr. Oscar Anderson’s, a friend of mine, who lives 4 miles 
north of Potter, and stayed there over Sunday. 


August 16—Sunday, no botanizing. 


August 17.—I went down to the big draw that runs 
a mile or two from Mr. Anderson’s. Here I spent the whole 
forenoon without finding anything new. I saw some plants 
I had collected before. . . . 


In the afternoon I started again, and drove 6 or 7 miles 
eastwards on the divide. When I saw that it was going to 
rain, I stopped a little earlier than usually, in order to get 
my things under the tent before the rain came. It rained 


28 The Timber Culture Act of 1873 provided that 160 acres in 
each section of prairie lands could be secured by planting at least 
forty acres of forest trees and maintaining cultivation for a period 
of eight years. In 1874, the act was amended reducing the required 
planting to ten acres. (U.S. Statutes at Large, XVII, 605; XVI, 21.) 
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hard the whole night. I had to dig a small ditch within the 
tent in order to protect my bed from the water. 

August 18—When I had hitched up the horses and 
was ready to start, I saw that I had forgotten to fasten the 
water bucket. When I was trying to do so, the horses started 
to run. I could not run fast enough to catch the reins. The 
horses ran in a big circle, turned in on the road, followed 
this till they came to the house, ran around the water wheel 
and stopped against the fence of the corral. The owner of 
the place, who was occupied in filling the water trough, 
caught them there. I tied them to a post, and went around 
vathering up presses, satchels, collecting case, and tent, 
which were scattered over the prairie and the yard. When 
ready again I drove down into the Lodge Pole Valley, which 
I followed downward. At noon I stopped near the Creek 
and botanized. .. . In the evening, I arrived at Sidney, where 
I stopped over night at a farmhouse, about one mile from 
town. 

August 19.—I went up to the creek and crossed it on 
a log that had been thrown across... . I then went up to the 
hills south of the valley. These hills had very rocky sides, and 
flat tops covered with a very thin layer of earth. On the 
rocks, I found several kinds of lichens. . . . 

I then went down into a small draw where I found two 
species of Physalis, of which I have made some notes in my 
List (No. 271 and No. 273.). After having crossed a vast field 
of Sunflowers, I came to the creek again, about two miles 
above the farm houses. The creek was here running in the 
sand. A little further down it came to the surface again... . 

After dinner, I took up my journey again, passing through 
Sidney. Sidney is a fine looking town, depending to a great 
extent of the large number of trees that were planted there. 
Especially is this the case around the Fort.** 

Between Sidney and Lodge Pole, I passed through one 
large pasture after another and saw the biggest herds of 
horses I ever saw, thousands, and again thousands. The 
Lodge Pole Valley is here used exclusively for pastures and 
haylands. In the pastures the grass was well kept down by 
grazing and on the haylands it was newly harvested. I saw 
big stacks all over, where the land was not used as pastures 


24Fort Sidney was established in 1867 as an outpost of Fort 
Sedgwick, Colorado, and was first known as Sidney Barracks until 
1870 when it became an independent post. Used chiefly as a distri- 
bution point for troops and supplies, Fort Sidney never developed 
into a large fort but a garrison was maintained there until its final 
abandonment in 1894. (Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State, 
p. 346; Who’s Who in Nebraska, p. 161.) 
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I arrived at the town of Lodge Pole*® very late. After having 
watered my horses and picketed them out, I was going to 
put up my tent. I found that I had happened to stop on a 
knoll of sand. It was blowing hard and the tent blew down 
twice. It took me about an hour, before I could make it stand. 

August 20.—I botanized for a couple hours around 
Lodge Pole, but did not find much of interest. . . . 

After dinner I took up my journey again, and arrived at 
Chappel in the afternoon. I went into the Deuel County Bank 
and had a conversation with Mr. Hamilton. The horse that 
had been hurt, while in our charge, was better than they had 
ever expected. However it had become stifled and the owner 
was to be paid some money for damage. Mr. Hamilton pro- 
posed to have the sum settled by arbitration. He selected 
one man for the owner who was at Salt Lake City, and I 
the other. I drove over to Rev. Bergquist’s before night. 

August 21 —It had been raining during the night. 
It was cold and cloudy. Small showers of rain. I was tired 
out from the journey. I did not like to go out collecting in 
the bad weather but tended to the presses which needed to be 
looked over, labeled and packed together some plants, &c. 

August 22.—Rev. Bergquist and family had prepared 
themselves to drive out to McColligan Canon and pick ber- 
ries. In the canon, as stated before, there grows a great 
quantity of Western Cherries, Currants and Grapes. The 
latter were not ripe yet, but were large enough for jelly. 
I had intended to go out to the canon some day before I left. 
I therefore made company, taking Rev. Bergquist’s three 
boys in my buggy. It was early in the morning when we 
started and late at night when we returned home. We were 
all satisfied with the day. Rev. Bergquist had several baskets 
full of berries, and I had made a collection of plants. . 

August 23.—Sunday, no botanizing. 

August 24—Monday morning I started out again, 
and drove down to the draw Mr. Flodman and I visited on 
June 27. ... Here I found some plants of interest. . . . 

After dinner, I drove down the draw, which runs out 
into the South Platte Valley. In the draw, I collected... . 
When I came near the mouth of the draw, I found it fenced 
in for pastures. I therefore drove southwards across the hills 
which separate it from the Platte Valley. This was a hard 
task as the hills are very steep in several places. In two places 


25 Lodgepole, a town on the Union Pacific in eastern Cheyenne 
County. In 1891 it was a thriving community with an estimated 
population of well over 100. (Nebraska State Gazetteer, 1891, 
p. 278.) 
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the horses refused to go down, until I used the whip. I came 
down into the Platte Valley near the stopping place (I have 
forgotten the name) on the U.P.R.R. between Julesburg and 
Big Springs. .. .*° As it looked as if it was going to rain, 
and I had not taken the tent along, I had to see that I came 
to some house at night. I knew that I was about five miles 
from Julesburg, and that from this place to Big Springs it 
was 11 or 12 miles. I did not care to go to Julesburg, partly 
because it is in Colorado, and partly because I must come 
there before leaving the field. I thought that I could drive 
6 or 7 miles easily before dark, and started for Big Springs, 
but had not taken the condition of the road into considera- 
tion. A few miles east of the place where I entered the 
valley, the Platte runs close to the bluffs. It has, therefore, 
been necessary to make the road over the bluffs. These are 
traversed by canon after canon; the road goes up and down, 
down and up. I had to drive in walk. In several places the 
rain had washed out the road, and the way had to be taken 
where ever possible. I had to use the whip a couple times 
to make the horses go. I afterwards wondered that the old 
buggy did not break. It became dark and began to thunder 
and rain, although not heavily. I saw a light at a distance. 
It seemed to be very near and I began to hope, but it must 
have been 3 miles away, judging from the time it took to 
drive there. I did not see the road, but relied on the horses. 
Suddenly they stopped. I leaned forwards to see what was 
the matter. I found that the road was washed out. The rain 
had made a ditch 5 or 6 feet deep. The buggy stood with 
two wheels and one horse on each side of the ditch. I did not 
know at first what to do. I succeeded, at last, to get out of 
the dilemma, by pulling hard on one rein and giving the 
horse on the other side a good lash with the whip, and turn- 
ing the wagon at right angles, which ran on three wheels 
over the ditch, the swiftness and the lightness of the buggy 
only hindering it from tipping over. When arriving at Big 
Springs, I put my horses in a livery stable and took supper 
and room at a hotel. 


August 25.—In the morning, I went down to the 
Platte River, botanizing there for some hours. . . . Returning 
home, I took the road over the prairie, but did not find any- 
thing of interest. I arrived at Rev. Bergquist’s about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and spent the rest of the day in looking 
over the presses. 


28 This station was Barton. It is still in existence as a siding on 
the Union Pacific line to Julesburg. 
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August 26—Rev. Bergquist had asked me to take part 
in a church festival to be held at Froid.** At last I promised 
him to do so. According to this promise, I took half a day 
free from the work. In the afternoon I went to Chappel 
to see that I could settle the matter about the horse, and also 
to return the wagon and one of the horses we had had. The 
other belonged to a neighbor of Rev. Bergquist. When down 
at Chappel, I found that Mr. Wolf who had doctored the 
horse and still had it in his charge, had gone to Lodge Pole 
and would not be back before the next day. We agreed to 
settle by arbitration. Mr. Hamilton had chosen Mr. Wolf 
as his man. I selected Mr. Swanson, a dealer in General 
Merchandise at Chappel. 

August 27.—In the forenoon I botanized a little around 
home, but did not find anything of interest. In the afternoon 
Rev. Bergquist took me to Chappel. He, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
Swanson, and I rode out to Mr. Wolf’s place. The horse was 
driven in from the pasture and examined. Mr. Swanson and 
Mr. Wolf settled upon the sum of $15 as the amount to be 
paid for damages. To this came a doctor bill of $15, which 
made in all $30, fully half the value of the horse. I could not 
spare that much of the money I had with me, but had to 
send a part, after I had come home to Wahoo. 

August 28 —In the forenoon I packed my things, 
looked over my presses, boxed up plants, &c. In the after- 
noon, Rev. Bergquist took me to Julesburg. Here I sent a box 
of plants and two presses by express to Lincoln. Mr. Flodman 
had taken one press; the other two, I intended to take with 
me into the cars. As it was still a few hours before the train 
left, I took a walk down to the Platte Valley bottom land. 
. . . As there was no connection at Sterling, where the 
U.P.R.R. crosses the B.&M.R.R., it would have taken me 
two days to come to Lincoln, if taking that route; I took the 
U.P.R.R. to Kearney City, where the connection was better. 
I arrived at Kearney at 4 o’clock in the morning of 

August 29.—As the train for Lincoln left at half past 
eight I took a walk down to the Platte, where I botanized 
on the islands. . .. 

I returned to town, carried my satchels and presses to 
the B. & M. depot, and bought a ticket. The baggage man was 
very busy. When I asked him to check my satchels, he asked 
me to wait a little, until he had checked some trunks. He held 
6 or 7 checks in his hand. He would be back very soon. When 


27 Froid, a discontinued post office in northern Deuel County 
is a center in the Lutheran Church community there known as 
Berea. 
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the train was ready to pull out, I went out. Then he told me 
to take the satchels into the cars. As I did not like to leave 
my presses and collecting case, which were in the waiting 
room, I preferred to stay to another train. Hearing that there 
was no other train on that branch before night, I gave the 
baggage man a scolding, got the money for my ticket back, 
and took a livery team to Axtell on the main road. I stopped 
here and there on the way, collecting. . . . I then crossed the 
sandhills, which I have described before. Here I collected 

. After my arrival at Rev. Thoren’s, I decided to stop over 
Sunday there, as the evening train came very late at night, 
to Lincoln, and the morning train left early Monday morn- 
ing. I was out early and got a supply of Pranseria tomentosa 
(No. 181 of my list), which had not been recorded for Ne- 
braska, although it already has become a troublesome weed 
in Kearney Co., especially on low rich soil. It is, as the Quack 
Grass, hard to exterminate, on account of its creeping root 
stock. 

August 30.—Sunday, no botanizing. 

August 31.—Early in the morning I left for Lincoln, 
where I began to classify my collection. 

September 1 to 15.—I worked in the Herbarium of 
the University of Nebraska, classifying my collection, writ- 
ing labels, preparing my list of plants, and packing and 
sending nearly half of the collection. The remainder I have 
sent as soon as ready. 





SUMMARY. 


I shall here add a short summary of my observations in 
Western Nebraska. 
(Deuel, Cheyenne, Banner, Scott’s Bluff, and 
Kimball Counties). 


The land in this region consists mostly of high table land 
rising from about 3000 feet over the sea in S.E. Deuel Co. 
to over 5000 feet in Scott’s Bluff Co. This table land is 
traversed by valleys, from 100 to 400 feet lower. The most 
important of these valleys are: 

North Platte Valley, running N.W. and SE 
through Scott’s Bluff, Cheyenne, and Deuel Counties. 

South Platte Valley, which crosses the S.E. 
corner of Deuel Co. 

Lodge Pole Valley, running W. and E. through 
Kimball, Cheyenne, and Deuel Counties. 
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Pumpkin Seed Valley, running W. and E. 
through Banner Co., and a branch of the latter the 

Lawrence Fork, extending into Kimball Co. 

The descent from the table land into the valleys, is very 
steep and rocky. Canons, some 200 to 300 feet deep and only 
a few rods wide, run from the valleys deep into the table 
land. The divide between the North Platte Valley in Scott's 
Bluff Co., and the Pumpkin Seed Valley is higher and very 
narrow, and takes more the character of a ridge of hills than 
that of table land. The ridge dividing the Platte Valley in 
said county into the Cedar and the Mitchel Valleys, is a 
branch of this divide. 


Ciimaete. 


Western Nebraska has suffered much from drought fo: 
several years, causing a total failure of crops. This year, there 
has been enough of rain, however, and the crop has been 
good. The winters are said not to be very severe, and there 
is little of snow. The cattle feed out, throughout the winter, 
and have to be given hay, only in bad weather. The summers 
are dry, especially so, the latter part. The western portion 
is frequently visited by hail storms, which do considerable 
damage 

Drainage 


The table land is traversed by “sand-draws” or “wadies” 
(See pages VII. and VIII.), which run through canons or 
gorges down into the valleys. In the canons, are springs not 
uncommon, which either sink down into the sand or give rise 
to creeks. The creeks of Western Nebraska are all small, 
except Lodge Pole Creek, and Horse Creek, which both come 
from Wyoming. Among the creeks may be mentioned: Rush 
Creek, and Cedar Creek in Cheyenne Co., Pumpkin Seed 
Creek in Banner Co., and Kiwa [sic] Creek in Scott’s 
Bluff Co 

Soil 


On the table land, the soil is generally rich, although a 
little sandy. On the bluffs, where the table land stoops into 
the valleys, the layer of soil is very thin, and the rocks gen- 
erally come up to the surface. The bottom land along the 
streams is rich from deposits, but sometimes alkaline. The 
rest of the valleys, or the so called “Second Bottom” is sandy 
and far inferior to the table land. North of Platte River in 
Scott’s Bluff Co., above the irrigation ditches, I saw among 
the poorest land I have seen. 
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Vegetation. 


In a dry climate as it is in Western Nebraska, the vegeta- 
tion is naturally low. Along the streams it is more iuxurious. 
[ could distinguish five different Floras, viz.: 

1. The Upland Prairie Flora. 

2. The Cliff and Hill Flora. 

3. The Canon Flora. 

4. The Sand-draw Flora. 

5. The Bottom Land Flora. 

The characteristic plant of the first, are the upland 
grasses: “Grama Grass,” Bouteloua oligostachya, “Buffalo 
Grass”, Buckloe, dactyloides, “Bunch Grass” or “Nigger 
Heads,” Carex sp. (No. 400 of my List), the several kinds of 
Cactuses and thistles. 

The plants, characteristic for the second, are low, often 
tufted, perennials, as: Ericgonum flavum and multiceps, Mu- 
senium tenuifolium, Arenaria Franklinii, var., Gilia pungens, 
var. caespitosa, G. iberidifolia, Phlox Hoodii, Astragalus 
caespitosus, triphyllus and sericoleucus, &c. 

The plants of the canons were of a greater variation. 
To this Flora, belong most of the woody plants of the region. 
Among herbaceous plants, I shall mention a few: Clematis 
liguisticifolia, Mentzellia ornata, Brickelia grandiflora, Ocno- 
thera caespitosa, &c. 

The sand-draw, however, furnishes the best display of 
flowers. Among plants growing in or near the sand-draws, 
I will mention: Argemone platyceras, Mentzellia nuda, Asc- 
lepias speciosa, Acerates auriculata, Polanisia trachysperma, 
Cleome integrifolia, Oenothera albicaulis, cornopifolia and 
pinnatifida, Crysopsis villosa, &c. 

The Bottom Land Flora consisted most of grasses and 
members of the Order Cyperaceae, and a few woody plants. 

Of course, in some places, these five floras mixed together 
as for instance in the Lawrence Fork, which is a narrow 
valley, where the flora was a combination of the last three. 
Otherwise, most of the plants were confined to their peculiar 
locality. 

Native Wood. 


The woody plants of Western Nebraska are mostly con- 
fined to the canons and the valleys near the water courses. 
There are nowhere any forests, only small groves or scat- 
tered trees. The trees are of middle size, or, oftener, below. 
The largest tree I saw was a Red Ash, Fraxinus pubescens, 
near the hackberry Springs. Of deciduous trees I give the 
following list: Western Cherry, Prunus demissa, Plum, Pru- 
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nus Americana, Cottonwood, Populus angulata, and another 
Poplar, near P. balsamifera and P. augustifolia, (In Carter 
Canon No. 372 of my list.) See also pages XX & XXI.), Hack- 
berry, Celtis occidentalis, White Elm, Ulmus Americana, 
Green and Red Ash, Fraxinus viridis and pubescens, Box- 
elder, Negundo aceroides, Willow, Salix cordata, var. ves- 
tita, and several varieties of S. longifolia. Of shrubs, I no- 
ticed: Wild Currants, Ribes aureoum, cereum and floridum 
(Canon in Kiwa Valley), Sand Cherry, Prunus pumila, Buf- 
falo Berry, Shepherdia argentea (Islands in Platte.), poison 
Ivy, Rhus Texicodendron, Rhus Canadensis, var. trilobata, 
Rosa blanda, Fendlerii, Woodsii, and Nutkana (McColligan 
Canon.), Symphoricarpos occidentalis, Bigelovia graveolens, 
var. glabrata, Atriplex Nuttalli Amorpha fruticosa (Big 
Springs.) and canescens, Artemisia cans and filifolia, Eurotia 
lanata. To these are to be added two woody climbers, Wild 
Grapes, Vitis riparia, and Virginia Creeper, Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia. 

On the hills, grew the most important tree of Western 
Nebraska, the Rocky Mountain Yellow Pine, Pinus ponder- 
osa, var. scopulorum. There are not any real woods, and has, 
very likely, not been any in this century, but the scattered 
pines that has grown and still grow on the hills have fur- 
nished and still furnish a large part of the fuel of the settlers. 
In Deuel Co., where the supply of pines is exhausted, the 
fuel most used is “Buffalo Chips”, a more refined name for 
sundried cow dung. Besides the Yellow Pine, there grew 
Red Cedar, Juniperus Virginiana, a remarkable variety of 
which I found on the Wild Cat Mountains (See page XVII, 
and page 36 & 37 of my List.), Mountain Mahogany, Cerco- 
carpus parvifolius, and Bigelovia Howardii (Scott’s Bluff). 


Native Grasses. 


Two grasses and one sedge, the “Grama”, the “Buffalo 
Grass” and the “Nigger Head” or “Bunch Grass”, as stated 
before, constitute the larger part of the Flora of the Upland 
Prairie. How many millions of cattle, horses, and sheep, have 
sustained their lives, both summer and winter, on these low 
grasses. (See also pp. IX, XI, XXVI, and also pp. 32 & 25 
of my List). 

The bottom lands, especially near Platte River and Lodge 
Pole Creek, are covered mostly by grass, and used exten- 
sively for pastures and hay-lands. The most valued grasses 
for hay making, are Agropyrum glaucum, Panicum virga- 
tum, Andropogon scoparius, Beuteloua obligostachya, Elymus 
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Canadensis, Muhlenbergia ramosa and a Poa. (See pp. IV, 
XI, XII, XXI, XXTIX, &c., and pp. 32-36 of my List.) 


Weeds. 


The worst weeds of Western Nebraska, I believe, is 
Chenopodium leptophyllum, and next to it, the Sunflowers, 
Helianthus annuus and petiolaris. I found these everywhere, 
as well on broken land as on the prairie; but most common 
in old fields. More local were Chenopodium album, Solanum 
restratum, Amarantus albus and blitoides. Ambrosia trifida 
and artemisifolia, troublesome weeds in Eastern Nebraska, 
seem not to have acquired foothold yet in the West. The only 
place where I found them in any number, was in the sand- 
draw of Lodge Pole near Potter, where they grew together 
with two related plants, Ambrosia palioatachya and Fran- 
seria Nookeriana, and, of course, did not do any harm there. 
The Sandburs, Cencrus tribuloides, I found only at one place, 
in a tree plantation south of Dix, Cheyenne Co., and the 
Purslane, Portulacca eleracea on the rail road bank, near 
Potter. Solanum triflorum and Krynitzkia crassisepala, which 
grow profusely where the ground has been disturbed in 
some way, as for instance in the Prairie Dog Towns, on 
account of this habit, might become troublesome weeds. At 
last I will add the names of two plants, not recorded before 
in Nebraska, to the black list of weeds. Both are said to be 
troublesome in the locality in which they grow, namely, 
Franseria tomentosa in Kearney Co. (See p. XXXII, and p. 
15 of my List of Plants.), and Amarantus sp. in Pleasant 
Valley, Scott’s Bluff Co. (No. 313 of my List. See also P. 
XXIII). 

Prospects. 


Western Nebraska would become a good farming country, 
if it received a little more rain than it does, and if the rain- 
fall were more distributed throughout the season. May be a 
change will take place as it has in Eastern Nebraska, where 
the rainfall has increased considerably since the land became 
broken.”* This year there has been more rain than usually, 
and the settlers have had a good crop. Irrigation has been 
much talked about, and plans have been laid to irrigate the 
whole table land of Deuel Co., which however was an im- 
possibility, on account of the altitude of the land. In Scott’s 


28 The theory that “rainfall follows the plow” had wide cur- 
rency. See Samuel Aughey, Sketches of the Physical Geography 
and Geology of Nebraska (Omaha, 1880), pp. 41-42; C. D. Wilber, 
The Great Valleys and Prairies of Nebraska and the Northwest 
(Omaha, 1881), pp. 66-68. 
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Bluff Co., there are irrigation ditches in operation, and still 
more are under building. Under irrigation are raised fine 
crops.*® (See pp. VII, XXIV, and XXV.). 


Luther Academy, Wahoo, Neb., February 8, 1892 
[s] P. A. RypBEerG 


29From its early beginnings irrigation has been extended 
throughout the North Platte valley region with alfalfa, beans, pota- 
toes, and sugar beets among the most productive and valuable 


crops. 














Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West 1900-1939. By 
Theodore Saloutos and John D. Hicks. (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1951. viii + 581 pp. Notes and 
index. $6.75.) 


This work by Saloutos and Hicks is written chiefly by 
the first author. Professor Hicks wrote the first chapter 
which defines and characterizes the middle west area. The 
work in large part incorporates the results of seminary 
studies directed by Professor Hicks at the University of 
Wisconsin and constitutes in a general way a continuation 
of his former studies on the Populist Revolt. 

“Agricultural Discontent” was at a low point during the 
first two decades of this century. This period has been called 
the “golden age” of American agriculture. Farm prices were 
good and the value of farm lands and improvements in- 
creased throughout the period culminating with the boom 
of the first world war. During the war the government inter- 
vention and the guarantee of prices furnished an example 
of what the government could do. When government support 
was withdrawn prices collapsed and political discontents 
ensued. 

Each agricultural organization of the period had its pro- 
gram for improving the economic condition of the farmers 
The American Society of Equity and the Farmers Union 
both advocated co-operative marketing and favored refusing 
to sell farm products below the cost of production. 


[332] 
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The Non-partisan League which took vigorous root in 
North Dakota was too much of a state enterprise to be 
welcomed by many farmers, and was fought bitterly by the 
financial and business interests both within and outside the 
state. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation was the most 
influential farm organization of the post World War I period. 
In addition to co-operatives the Bureau came out for tariff 
equality, an equalization fee, and the doctrine of parity for 
farm producers. It also recognized the necessity of controlled 
production. It carried weight in Washington and had an 
important part in the agricultural program of the New Deal. 
The Farmers Union advocated the crop insurance that was 
also incorporated by the New Deal. 


Despite the compounded program of the New Deal agri- 
cultural program of the Roosevelt administration prices were 
low in 1938, and it was under heavy attack in 1939. The rising 
prices stimulated by war in 1939 seemed to save the day. 
The doctrine of parity seemed to satisfy most critics and the 
rising demand made it easy for farmers to realize parity. 


Dr. Saloutos maintains that the middle west was the 
area where the agriculturists voiced the dominant political 
demands. The Secretaries of Agriculture came from this 
section and tried to incorporate their midwestern demands 
into national policy. This is not to say that the program of 
any one section could satisfy the diversified area. However 
the principle of parity in purchasing power for agricultural 
products seemed to be applicable to the diversified products 
of all sections. It was in a way similar to the demand for 
cheap money in the populist days. 


One cannot read this thorough analysis of agricultural 
discontent without being conscious that Henry Wallace and 
his collaborators faced the facts in our agricultural situations 
and applied policies that were in the main sound, long-term 
solutions to problems that were tremendous in scope, and 
that no unit less than the national government could cope 
with these problems. 
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This is the most comprehensive account of the farmers 
in politics covering the first four decades of this century 
that has appeared. The citations will be invaluable to future 
students of the subject. Nebraskans will find a number of 
their leaders and some of their students cited in these pages. 
The review of these agricultural policies in succession should 
give poise to our thinking on these continuing problems. 


University of Nebraska James L. Sellers 


General Charles Lee: Traitor or Patriot? By John Richard 
Alden. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana University Press, 1951. 
369 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. $4.75.) 


General Charles Lee falls into that group of American 
Revolutionary figures long neglected and long damned who 
now at last are receiving full-length treatment in carefully 
documented biographies. Lee, Horatio Gates, Thomas Mifflin, 
Thomas Conway, Benjamin Rush, among others like them, 
and even George Washington himself for that great Vir- 
ginian since the famous biography by Rupert Hughes is 
regarded now more critically and less romantically, emerge 
in new light. The scholars are not trying to debunk or to be 
sensational, but to seek the truth wherever it may lead them, 
and the results have been startling. It is a significant trend 
in the study of early American history, and most welcome 

Written by the University of Nebraska’s John Alden, 
the biography carries a title, General Charles Lee: Traitor 
Patriot?, that poses a problem. It suggests too that here 
perhaps we have a new type biography. But the reader need 
have no illusions. It is a solid study with no eccentric writ- 
ing, no innovations in biographical style. The book begins 
with the birth of General Lee, and in chronological fashion 
concludes some 300 pages later with his death. 

Professor Alden has consulted all the most important 
materials, manuscript or otherwise, and has used them with 
skill. However, there is perhaps a tendency to include too 
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many details, especially in the text itself, probably because 
most scholars are loath to omit the results of research 
To scholars this may not be serious criticism, for to them 
the sin of omission is a far greater evil than that of com- 
mission. But unfortunately the interest of the general readei 
may therefore lag at times. That is not to say the book is 
not well written, for it is exactly that. Professor Alden writes 
easily and with refreshing candor. 

Although much effort is made to show that General Lee 
was “one of the architects of the American Revolution,” 
undoubtedly the most important contributions of the book 
are its treatment of the Monmouth affair, and its clearing 
of Lee’s name of the label of traitor. It was at the battle of 
Monmouth that Washington lost his temper and condemned 
Lee for making an unnecessary and “shameful” retreat 
Deeply resenting Washington’s remarks which reflected so 
unfavorably not only upon his abilities but also upon his 
courage, Lee at once made a request for a court martial 
where he hoped he would have an opportunity to justify 
his actions. But the fact is that on the weakest evidence 
Lee was convicted. A few years later he died in disgrace 
Another fallen hero was on the “road to oblivion.” It has 
taken a long time, but finally in this fine biography the true 
merits of General Charles Lee have been fully recognized 


Doane College Kenneth R. Rossman 
Writings from Willa Cather’s Campus Years. Edited by 


James R. Shively. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1950. viii + 142 pp. Frontispiece. $2.75.) 


Willa Cather’s position in letters is assured through such 
books as My Antonia, A Lost Lady and Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. Without question her sensitivity in character 
portrayal and authentic backgrounds give to her novels a 
quality which is not found often among novelists of the 
past forty years. With the exception of Edith Wharton and 
Ellen Glasgow no other woman in the United States has 
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achieved such a position in our national literature. She did 
not seek nor did she have thrust upon her the notoriety 
which is common among writers of today; she quietly but 
assiduously worked at her craft developing a style and 
intensity which make her fiction works of power and beauty. 

During the past twenty-five years many critical essays 
have been written examining her as a creative artist, but 
not much has been written to make her a flesh and blood 
individual, and a most unusual individual she was. Recently 
two books on Willa Cather appeared: one by the scholar 
and critic David Daiches and the other by a resident of Red 
Cloud, Willa Cather’s former home. Prior to these the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press issued a volume which is most 
unusual: within less than one hundred and fifty pages the 
reader has a glimpse of a great artist in the making. Mr. 
Shively has dug into newspaper files and college publica- 
tions for examples of some of her earliest writings and in 
so doing has brought to light works which might otherwise 
never have been seen. Scholars and literary historians some 
day wili probably give him a nod for having done this. 

The book opens with an introduction entitled “The Cam- 
pus Years” in which Mr. Shively re-creates for us the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska during the years 1890-1895 when Willa 
Cather was a student. Within these few pages he manages 
to evoke a period now slipping away. We see her as she 
was then—an individual, alert and vivacious, self-confident 
and talented. This portion of the book will be read with 
interest by anyone who wants a closer acquaintance 
with her. 

The second part of the book is devoted to samples of her 
writing. First we read some of the dramatic criticism which 
she wrote for the Nebraska State Journal during the year 
1894. In the University of Nebraska Library is the scrapbook 
which Will Owen Jones, an editor of the State Journal, 
made. He marked the columns of criticism which she con- 
tributed to the newspaper. Much of it is relatively unim- 
portant as criticism, but when we read this statement about 
the actress Julia Marlowe we suddenly realize that we are 
in the presence of a magical writer: “There seems to be no 
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adjective or adverb or combination of the two that can at 
all describe Julia Marlowe, anyone who seriously set out 
to find them would be driven crazy in a week. It is the 
beauty that glimpses from certain old pictures and lines from 
certain old pastorals have. We are not often subjected to 
the influence of beauty pure and simple, beauty of face, 
beauty of acting, beauty of form and movement, and when 
we are it has a peculiar effect on us. Miss Marlowe is the 
embodiment of beauty and good taste and good spirits, and 
she is very little more.” Further on she writes perceptively: 
“Mr. Whistler’s nocturnes in color are ravishingly beautiful 
things, but they have not the power or the greatness of the 
old faded frescoes that told roughly of hell and heaven and 
death and judgment. After all the supreme virtue in all art 
is soul, perhaps it is the only thing which gives art a right 
to be.” 

Following the criticism Mr. Shively has culled from the 
Hesperian five stories which were published in 1892 and 
1893, and one in 1896 from the Nebraska Literary Magazine. 
No one can read “Peter” and “Lou, the Prophet” without 
feeling their power: here surely is the embryonic artist. 
“A Tale of the White Pyramid” and “A Son of the Celestial” 
show a certain skill in story telling but the artificiality of 
plot and situation mark them as the work of an immature 
writer. 

The two dialogues that follow show Willa Cather in a 
lighter vein. It is a known fact that some of her lampooning 
during these years was not too kind. Satire, as shown here, 
was not developed in her later writings. 

The last section of the book is devoted to letters from 
Willa Cather’s contemporaries. These are responses to 
inquiries from Mr. Shively for recollections and impressions 
of her classmates. They have a degree of interest, but for 
the most part appear to have been written in haste and 
without real understanding. In the future Willa Cather’s 
biographers might be able to glean from them attitudes and 
impressions which may be of value. 
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This is an unusual but interesting compilation of a great 
writer’s early efforts. 


University of Nebraska John Chapman 


Story of The Midwest Synod, U.C.L.A., 1890-1950. By A. B. 
Lentz and others. (378 pp. Illustrations and index. $2.50.) 


The largest Protestant denomination in the world is the 
Lutheran Church, numbering an estimated 84,000,000 mem- 
bers. Because of national, cultural and linguistic difficulties 
the church has split into some eighteen separate Lutheran 
bodies in the United States alone. The United Lutheran 
Church in America, the largest of these groups (nearly 
2,000,000), has most of its members in the eastern states, 
but Nebraska is unique in that two separate districts, called 
synods, of this denomination originated in this state. One 
of these is the Nebraska synod, the other, the Midwest synod. 


In 1938 the Executive Board of the Midwest synod rec- 
ommended that a committee of three be appointed to write 
the history of the synod for its fiftieth anniversary in 1940. 
In 1939, however, because of the economic conditions, the 
synod decided “it would be unwise to publish such a history 
at this time.” The history committee continued its work 
of gathering material and in 1948 the synod authorized the 
committee to have the history printed and published and 
the task of editing and organizing began. It wasn’t until 
1950 that this task was completed and the first copy was 
made available to the public. The result is a well docu- 
mented, intimate compilation of outstanding events, organi- 
zations, personalities and institutions of the sixty year span 
of German Lutheranism in the midwest. The editorial board 
deserves special congratulations for its fine work in amass- 
ing what is probably the most complete gallery of pictures 
portraying a church history in this country, and the complex 
maze ef names, congregations, conferences and disputes 
which are bound to creep into any historical monograph 
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of this type are conveniently tabulated in tables and indexes 
which make for easy reference and convenient study. All in 
all, the book forms a tidy cohesive unit which can serve 
as a model for future church historians to follow. 


The average Protestant American, not a member of any 
Lutheran denomination, has long been bewildered by the 
large number of separate Lutheran sects in America. The 
first section of this book, called “General History,” should 
go far in dispelling that confusion and the point is well 
made that the Lutheran Church in general followed and 
adapted its organization to meet the various challenges of 
westward migration. Lutheranism in Nebraska was origi- 
nally sponsored and financed by the Pennsylvania synod. 
When enough congregations and communicants were estab- 
lished in this state, the Nebraska Synod was formed as a 
co-equal with its parent (and other recognized) synods. In 
like manner, Kansas and Colorado synods split off from 
Nebraska. Thus is explained the geographic development of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 

However, other obstacles arose to confront the pioneer 
Nebraska Lutheran which tended to lead toward drastic 
separation and cleavages within the church. As this book 
points out, “the ostensible cause, of course, was. . . language. 
There were others . . . Puritanical Piety . . . Methodistic 
Revival . . . different practices and conception of the Lord’s 
Supper . .. the question of lodges . . . and the attitude toward 
confession.” In general, however, an irreconcilable cleavage 
arose in the Nebraska Synod between the American emi- 
grants and the German immigrants with the result that the 
General Synod, in 1890, authorized the formation of the 
German Nebraska Synod. At this time the new Synod 
boasted 28 pastorates, 31 ministers and 1,993 communicants. 


Much strife was prevented between the Nebraska and 
the German Nebraska Synods in their efforts at expansion 
by carefully and shrewdly adopting an arrangement which 
forestalled rivalry and assured amicability. For one thing, 
proselyting was prohibited. For another, in towns under 
5,000, the first to come was the one to stay. An interesting 
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social and historical observation is made by the authors in 
explaining their recent decline in the number of pastorates. 
“In the early days the Germans settled in colonies wherever 
possible. . . . Insulated and isolated against the outside, most 
of them hardly ever got further than their county seat away 
from home. It is only natural that a spirit of provincialism 
found a home in their hearts and minds. . . . The General 
Synod was not greatly interested in our German work... . 
They considered us competitors and did not encourage our 
German work.” 

In 1922 agitation arose for the German Nebraska Synod 
to change its name and the name most frequently heard 
was “Midwest Synod.” Second and third generation Germans 
had in part lost interest in and understanding of the German 
language. However, it was not until 1938 that official ap- 
proval for the new name was obtained. 

Of the four divisions of this treatise, only the first two 
would be of much interest to a non-member of the synod. 
By the same reasoning, the last two will be exceptionally 
stimulating for the synod member. Part II deals with the 
significant histories of Tabitha Home, Martin Luther Semi- 
nary, Midland College and Central Seminary, all institutions 
of the Synod. 

Part III gives a full history and explanation of the Syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society, the Brotherhood, the 
Luther League and the Sunday School. Part IV presents 
pictures of every church and pastor of the Synod today with 
brief thumb-nail biographies of each. 

Not designed to be a best-seller, this history, approached 
as an historical monograph, satisfactorily acquits itself. As 
an historical reference work, it is extremely significant to 
the student of Nebraska history 


North Dakota State College, Minot Thomas M. Davis 


The Augustana Lutheran Church in America. By Oscar N. 
Olson. (Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1950. xvi 
+- 397 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. $3.50.) 
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Another name for the Augustana Lutheran Church in 
America might well be “The Swedish Lutherans in Amer- 
ica.” The Augustana Synod of the Lutheran Church in 
America ranks fifth in membership among the various 
Lutheran denominations, and in total membership, carries 
about two million communicants on its various church rolls. 
The year 1950 must, to the non-Lutheran population of our 
country, mark an anniversary of American Lutheranism, for 
the year’s theological as well as historical monographic 
honors undoubtedly go to the various American Lutheran 
denominations who have recorded their achievements for 
posterity. And a lucky circumstance it is for the history 
student, interested in pursuing the development of our mid- 
western territories, for much historical origination and colo- 
nization of the Great Plains would be lost to future histo- 
rians if it were not for this historical consciousness of the 
Lutheran churches. 


Among the most stimulating treatises on American 
church history to come off the press in a long while is Dr. 
Oscar N. Olson’s The Augustana Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Here indeed is a theologian and an historian writing 
about a subject with which he is not only familiar, but to 
which he is dedic»ted. The result is a delightful surprise to 
the reader, for whi" ‘he title of his volume is unfortunately 
one from which many people would seek to escape, the con- 
tent is one for which historians will clamor. This book is the 
first of a proposed three-volume study of Swedish Luther- 
ansim in America. 


The history of the book itself offers an interesting insight 
into the desires of the Augustana Synod to record achieve- 
ments and early struggles. This work marks the first attempt 
in sixty years to acquaint the public with Swedish Luther- 
anism. The impetus for this undertaking was the Centennial 
in 1948 of the founding of the first congregation of the 
Augustana Church in New Sweden, Iowa. Funds for its 
publication were made available through the Centennial 
Thank Offering to implement a Department of Historical 
Research. The editor, Dr. Oscar N. Olson, is the official 
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director of historical research of the Augustana Synod, and 
much of the credit for this work should go to his meticulous 
concern for historical accuracy as well as his ability to find 
hitherto undiscovered documents. 

In gaining historical perspective, Dr. Olson has started 
his study in Sweden and by simple, bold assertions has set 
the reader at ease by relating the history of his Church in 
Sweden, including certain important evangelical movements 
there, by giving the causes for Swedish immigration and by 
re-creating the allure that America held for the Continental 
disquietude. Ever keeping in mind that transplanted ideas 
seldom remain static, the author devotes the remainder of 
this volume to describing the attempts of pioneer Swedes 
to establish their own free worship in the new free land 


Included in his concise analysis are the particular prob- 
lems of Scandinavian Lutherans, the establishment of the 
Swedes’ mother church at Andover and the somewhat too- 
rapid growth of the synod in Illinois. Baptists and Episco- 
palians made considerable inroads into the early Swedish 
settlements in Minnesota and Northern Illinois. This was 
due in part to the Swedish communities looking to Sweden 
for their ministers (and help was slow in coming) and partly 
to the policy of the General Synod to ignore the desires of 
Scandinavian settlements for their own, rather than Ger- 
man, ministers. 

It was during the decade of the 1850’s that the bulk of 
Swedish immigration to Minnesota took place and in 1858 
the Minnesota Conference was formed. From the first this 
Conference was plied with “evil imposters and sectarians.” 
At first the Northern Illinois synod tried to join hands with 
the Norwegian Lutherans of that area. At this time the 
Missouri Synod was already attacking the General Synod 
for its doctrinal laxity and the General Norwegian Synod 
bitterly attacked Norwegians and Swedes within the Synod 
of Northern Illinois, saying, “Believe us, dear erring breth- 
ren, what a shameful trick of the devil they have played 
on you, Depart from them and join us.” Thus they sought 
to join the Scandinavians into their own synod. While the 
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quarrel was really between Norwegians, the Swedes re- 
sented the aspersions cast upon the Synod of which they 
formed a part. In 1859, the Chicago-Mississippi-Minnesota 
Conference resolved, “that we repudiate the attacks which 
have been made (by the Norwegians) as groundless and 
we decry their insistence that there can not be harmony 
between Scandinavian members of our Synod.” 

When the Scandinavians in 1860 seceded from the Synod 
of Northern Illinois, the Norwegian Synod felt their position 
had been vindicated. They continued their attack on the 
newly formed synod, however, and directed their attack on 
its “pietism, conception of the church and lay preaching.” 
April 23, 1860 actually marks the birth of the Augustana 
Synod for it was on that day that the withdrawal from the 
General Synod became official. The author points out that 
Swedish Lutheranism grew rapidly after this separation 
and devotes the last third of his book to discussing this 
growth. 

Always entertaining, always fair and always full of eval- 
uation, it is hoped that Dr. Olson’s next two volumes, carry- 
ing the history of his Church from 1860 to 1940, will con- 
tribute as much as this, his first endeavor. 


North Dakota State College, Minot Thomas M. Davis 


Plains Indian Painting: A Description of an Aboriginal 
American Art. By John Canfield Ewers. (Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1939. xiv + 84 pp 
Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index. $3.00) 


There is a certain pleasure and interest in reviewing a 
book over ten years of age, for there is a degree of “mellow- 
ness” one must take into consideration, and a book has to 


survive the time test of even a decade. I have known this 
book since it came into existence and have had occasion 
to consult it many times. Also, I remember reading that the 
book was among the top ten books of its publication yea 
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for artistic presentation and format, although the nearest 
library has not yet been able to find that exact reference. 
The book is a good combination of carefully documented 
statements and references, clearness of presentation, with 
chapter sub-headings and very useful pertinent quotations 
from historic records. Above all, the illustrations are clear 
and well-grouped, and the balanced selection is a great aid 
for comparison purposes. 


The major portion of the text deals with technique, 
patterns and forms, and history of painting on buffalo hides 
in the Plains region during the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Examples described and illustrated are almost altogether 
from the collections of the museums which have had oppor- 
tunity to acquire and preserve good specimens. Two divi- 
sions of subject matter are evident: (1) the geometric style, 
executed by women, with the use of five generalized pat- 
terns, and (2) the representative life forms, painted by men. 
The latter are somewhat individualistic in composition, 
although the subject matter—mainly horses and men—have 
a decided tribal or area stylization. 


A chapter on other surfaces painted by Plains Indian 
artists and a chapter on the art of hide painting in other 
parts of aboriginal America round out this study. The author 
concludes with a discussion of the widespread use of hide 
painting in America and the suggestion of its possibly great 
antiquity as a culture trait. However, he takes care to point 
out that the earliest authentic information concerning de- 
tails is from records produced at the beginning of the 19th 
century. 

Of the geometrically painted robes and skins examined, 
three patterns, the “border-and-box,” the “feathered circle,” 
and the “bilaterally symmetrical” were largely limited to 
Central Plains tribes, the first two pattern types occurring 
most frequently among the Sioux. The so-called “border- 
and-hourglass” pattern was mostly confined to the Southern 
Plains tribes, especially Comanche, while the “horizontal- 
striped” pattern seemed to be limited to the Blackfoot and 
Sarsi of the Northern Plains. 
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The highly conventionalized man and horse forms of the 
representative painting on hides were widely used through- 
out the Plains, with the greatest concentration and develop- 
ment of style occurring among the Siouan speaking peoples. 

With the exception of a few isolated geometric forms 
there were no significant similarities of design composition 
between geometric patterns on hides and those on other 
types of skin objects. On the other hand, life forms on hides 
are similar in style to those executed on other objects. 
From this study it also appears that the greatest develop- 
ment of this art occurred among the Siouan tribes, with the 
Teton Dakota painting of 1860-1880 representing the peak of 
achievement. 

An appendix gives a brief discussion of symbolism, a 
description of some buffalo robes of doubtful origin, and the 
list of data on the 217 museum specimens examined. This 
is followed by a good bibliography and an index. 

At the time of publication the author was Field Curator, 
Museum Division, United States National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior. As is usually the case in the 
sciences there are now, no doubt, new facts and findings 
which might alter the author’s discussion and his charts. 
However, this is a solid piece of work and it would certainly 
be true that no one would be more aware of the need of such 
revision than the author of this carefully devised book. 


Joslyn Art Museum Elizabeth Yelm Kingman 











Agricultural History, April, 1951, contains a number of 
articles of interest to Nebraskans: Edward N. Wentworth, 
“A Livestock Specialist Looks at Agricultural History”; Lee 
Benson, “The Historical Background of Turner’s Frontier 
Essay”; and William S. Greever, “A Comparison of Railroad 
Land-Grant Policies.” 


Robert Taft continues his significant series of articles on 
“The Pictorial Record of the Old West” with XIII, “The End 
of a Century,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, August, 
1951. 


Donald F. Warner, “Prelude to Populism,” Minnesota 
History, Autumn, 1951, discusses the Minnesota Alliance 
Party of 1890, “an almost-forgotten link in the chain of 
Minnesota’s agrarian radicalism.” 


North Dakota History, April-July, 1951, contains three 
articles which will be of interest to many Nebraskans: “Old 
Fort Stevenson,” by Ray H. Mattison; “North Dakota Land 
Grants,” by Harold A. Hagen; and “Military Trails in North 
Dakota, Fort Abercrombie to Fort Wadsworth,” by Dana 


Wright. 


Ray H. Mattison has another recent article that will be 
of interest to Nebraskans: “The Hard Winter and the Range 
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Cattle Business,” The Montana Magazine of History, October, 
1951. 


Those who enjoy re-fighting the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn will find much of interest in Edgar I. Stewart, “Varia- 
tions on a Minor Theme: Some Controversial Problems of 
the Custer Fight,” The Montana Magazine of History, July, 
1951. 


The Montana Magazine of History, incidentally, is a 
newcomer to the ranks of state historical magazines—the 
issue referred to above is Number 3 of Volume I. 


Paul Wallace Gates, “The Struggle for Land and the 
‘Irrepressible Conflict’,” Political Science Quarterly, June, 
1951, deals with the land policy of the Buchanan adminis- 
tration and its effect on party lines in early Nebraska and 
elsewhere in the West. 


Mamie J. Meredith, “The Nomenclature of American 
Pioneer Fences,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, June, 1951, 
complements the same author’s “The Importance of Fences 
to the American Pioneer,” published in Nebraska History, 
June, 1951. 


J. Roderic Korns, “West from Fort Bridger,” Utah His- 
torical Quarterly, January-October, 1951 (four issues pub- 
lished as one), includes original diaries and journals cover- 
ing travel on the trails across Utah, 1846-1850. Aside from the 
portions of the journals published (James Clyman, Edwin 
Bryant, Heinrich Lienhard, James Reed, and others), which 
continue for the most part journeys which crossed what is 
now Nebraska, Nebraskans will be interested in the work 
because the late Mr. Korns was born in Tekamah, son of a 
pioneer editor of the Burt County Herald. 











CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Edgar Z. Palmer (“The Correctness of the 1890 
Census of Population for Nebraska Cities”) is Chairman 
of the Department of Business Research and professor of 
statistics at the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. Robert C. Farb (“Robert W. Furnas as Omaha Indian 
Agent, 1864-1866”) is professor of history at Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa. 


Dr. Walter Kiener (“P. A. Rydberg’s ‘Report of a Botani- 
cal Exploration, Made in Western Nebraska in the Summer 
of 1891, as a Special Agent of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’”) is aquatic biologist with the Nebraska State Game, 
Forestation and Parks Commission. 


Dr. James C. Olson (“The Nebraska State Historical 
Society in 1951”) is Superintendent of the Nebraska State 


Historical Society. 


The Index was prepared by Miss Myrtle D. Berry of the 
staff of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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CABIN CREEK, Ind. Ter., 23, 24 

California Crossing, 111, 134n 

Camp Cook, Dak. Ter., 33 
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77 

Camp Sully, Dak. Ter., 33, 34 

Camp Thomas, Ga., 77 
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ies,” by Edgar Z. Palmer, 259- 
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Cowboys and Cattle Kings: Life 

on the Range, by C. L. Sonnich- 

sen, reviewed, 65-68 





Cozzens, F. S., 103 

Craven, Wesley F. and James L. 
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World War II, Volume IV, re- 
viewed, 62-65 

Creighton and Hoel ranch, 115 

Crow Creek Agency, 36, 37 

Cry of the Thunderbird — The 
American Indians’ Own Story, 
ed. by Charles Hamilton, re- 
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grave in Orleans, Nebr., ceme- 
tery, 122 ff.; erection of memo- 
rial monument for, 128-129 

Culbertson, Mrs. Alexander, 120, 
126, 128 

Culbertson, Fanny, 123 

Culbertson, Nebr., 127 

Culver, Harry, 215 

Culver, J. H., 215 

Cummins, Albert, 10 

Curry, Margaret, History of Platte 
County, Nebraska, reviewed, 
71-72 

Curtis, Nebr., 226 

Cutler, George A., 19 


DAHLSTRAND, MRS. VERNE, 
122 


Daily, Samuel G., 186 f. 

Dalrymple, Willie, 126 

Dalton, Nebr., 109 

Davis, Edgar L., 84 

Davis, Thomas M., reviews by, 65- 
68, 140-141, 338-340, 340-343 

Dawes, Charles G., began practice 
of law in Lincoln in 1887, 157; 
entry into Nebraska freight rate 
controversy, 158 ff.; marriage of 
to Caro Blymyer, 163; purchase 
of Lincoln real estate by, 164; 
leading role in the complex 
railroad freight rate fight, 165, 
168-181 

Dawes, Charles G., A Journal of 
the McKinley Years, reviewed, 
148-150 

Dawes Business Block Company 
of Lincoln, Nebr., 164 

Decatur, Nebr., 187 

DeTrobriand, Philippe Regis, Mil- 
itary Life in Dakota, translated 
and edited by Lucile M. Kane, 

reviewed, 242-245 
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Deuel County, Nebr., 229, 231 

Dickman, George, 213 

Discontent at the Polls: A Study 
of Farmer and Labor Parties, 
1827-1948, by Murray S. Sted- 
man, reviewed, 142-144 

Doane, Thomas, 47 

Dole, William P., 18 20, 186 

Dolliver, Jonathan P., 10 

Doole, Louise Evans, review by, 
144-145 

Drew, Col. John, 27 


ELEVENTH OHIO CAVALRY, in 
fight with Indians at Mud 
Springs Station, 114 ff. 

Elliot, Brig. Gen. W. L., 31 

Ellis, David Maldwyn, review by, 
145-147 

Ellithorpe, Lt. A. C., 26 

Ellsworth, Lt. William, in the 
fight with Indians at Mud 
Springs Station, 114-115 

Emigration, volume of, passing 
Fort Laramie, 137, 138-139 

Evans, Capt. Herbert O., 79 

Every Day Was New: The Story 
of the Growth of Nebraska, by 
H. Clyde Filley, reviewed, 144- 
145 

Ewers, John Canfield, Plains In- 
dian Painting, reviewed, 343- 
345 


FAIRMONT, NEBR., 221 

Farb, Robert C., “Military Career 
of Robert W. Furnas,” 18-41; 
“Robert W. Furnas as Omaha 
Indian Agent, 1864-1866,” 186- 
203, 268-283 

Farmer-Labor party in Minne- 
sota, 14 

Fences, importance of, 94 f.; ma- 
terials used in building of, 95; 
varieties of, 98-107 

Fenenga, Franklin, review by, 
251-252 

“Fifty Years a Country Publisb- 
er,” by Wm. H. Smith, 204-21f; 

Filley, H. Clyde, Every Day Wis 
New: the Story of the Growth 
of Nebraska, reviewed, 144-1i5 

Fire Chief, Omaha Indian chief, 
192, 271 

Fireguards, 105n 

Fisher, Capt. Allen G., 79 

Fisher, T. R., 19, 20, 268 


Flint, Charlotte, 47n 

Flodman, Julius H., 221, 223, 224 

Fontenelle, Henry, 195, 196 

Fontenelle, Lucien, 195 

Fort Benton, 121, 128 

Fort Bridger, 111 

Fort Crook, 91 

Fort Gibson, 24 

ort Kearny, 131, 133n, 224 

Yort Laramie, description of in 
1850, 137; emigration past, 137- 
139 

Fort McPherson, 134n 

Fort Mitchell, 114 

Fort Omaha, 91 

Fort Pierre, 35, 37 

Fort Randall, 34, 35, 40 

Fort Sidney, 322n ° 

Fort Union, 121, 127 

Fourth of July, celebrated, 35 

Fouts, Capt. William D., at Mud 
Springs Station, 116 

Frank, Brig. Gen. Royal T., 88 

Freeport, Nebr., 238n, 306 

Frehs, John, 126 

Froid, Nebr., 325 

Fuller, George W., 205 

Funk, Nebr., 226n 

Furnas, Robert W., service in 
Civil War as colonel of Indian 
regiment, 19-29; resignation of 
command, 30; appointment as 
colonel of 2nd Nebr. Cavalry 
Regt. in 1863, 32-33; service in 
Sully expedition against Sioux 
in Dakota, 34-41; appointment 
as Omaha Indian agent in 1864, 
186; conditions on Omaha Res- 
ervation, 187 ff.; problem of 
Winnebago refugees, 189, 191, 
200 ff., 267-270; political activi- 
ties, 268, 282; delegation of In- 
dian chiefs to Washington led 
by, 271 ff.; recommendations of 
for improvement of Indian ad- 
ministration, 277, 279; removal 
from office of, 282; evaluation 
of work as agent, 282-283 

Furnas, William E., 32 


GARLAND, NEBR., 215 

Gay, F. A., 126 

Gaylord, Hiram B., 196 

Gaylord, Orange, 138n 

General Charles Lee: Traitor or 
Patriot?, by John Richard Al- 
den, reviewed, 334-335 
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Gering, Nebr., 233 

Germantown, Nebr., 215 

Graff, Dr. George B., 200, 269 

Graff, H. A., 210 

Grant, Gen. Frederick D., 82 

Grasses in western Nebraska, 222 
ff., 227, 231, 316, 329 

Grattan Massacre, 136n 

Gray, Glenn W., review by, 62-65 

Grigsby’s Rough Riders, 215 

Grodinsky, Julius, The Iowa 
Pool: A Study in Railroad 
Competition, 1870-84, reviewed, 
145-147 

Gudmundson, Capt. Hjalmer, 78 


HACKBERRY SPRINGS, 239 

Hacker, T. C., 19, 20 

Hafen, LeRoy R., ed., Ruxton 
of the Rockies, reviewed, 59-62 

Halleck, Gen. Henry W., 19 

Hamilton, Charles, ed., Cry of the 
Thunderbird — The American 
Indians’ Own Story, reviewed, 
251-252 

Hanson, Charles E., “Marking the 
Grave of Alexander Culbert- 
son,” 120-129 

Hapeman, Dr. Harry, 221n, 223, 
224 

Hard Walker, 
chief, 192, 271 

Harding, Lt. William S., 78 

Harrisburg, Nebr., 319 

Hayward, Capt. William H., 79 

Henderson, Paul, “The Story of 
Mud Springs,” 108-119 

Hieb, David L., ed., “An 1850 Gold 
Rush Letter from Fort Lara- 
mie,” 130-139 

Hill, Lewis, 32 

Hill, Theodore, 195 

Historical articles of interest, not- 
ed, 73-75, 153, 256, 346-347 

Hitchcock, Phineas W., 268 

Hoffman J. B., Ponca Indian 
agent, 190 

Hogback Mountain, elevation of, 
308n 

Holcomb, Gov. Silas, 87 

Holdrege, George W., 157 

Holdrege, Nebr., 226 

Holladay Dr. Andrews S., 20 

Hoover, Maj. Maurice A., 78, 83, 
7 


Omaha Indian 
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Horse Creek, 315 
Howes, Cecil, 103 
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Hubbard, Samuel, 43 

Hubbard, William J., 43 

Hughes, Charles Evans, in Sew- 
ard, Nebr., 212 

Humboldt Kansas, 21, 22 

Huston, James, Biography of a 
Battalion, reviewed, 246-248 

Hyde, George E., Pawnee Indians, 
reviewed, 240-242 


“IMPORTANCE OF FENCES TO 
the American Pioneer,” by Ma- 
mie J. Meredith, 94-107 

Indian regiments in Civil War, 

Iowa Pool: A Study in Railroad 
Competition, 1879-84, by Julius 
Grodinsky, reviewed, 145-147 

Irish, Orasmus H., 186; report of 
as Omaha Indian agent, 187 f. 

Iron Eye, see Joseph La Flesche 

Irrigation, in North Platte Valley, 
317, 318, 331 


JACKSON, M. R., 206 

Jeary, Ed, 213 

John, Willie J., 216 

Johnson, Hiram, 10 

Johnson, J. R., “The Second Ne- 
braska’s ‘Battle’ of Chickamau- 
ga,” 77-93 

Johnson, Walter, “Politics in the 
Midwest,” 1-17 

Jones, Mr. and Mrs. H. T., 205 

Journal of the McKinley Years, 
by Charles G. Dawes, reviewed, 
148-150 

Judson, Col. William R., 23 

Jules Ranch, 109 

Julesburg, 109, 228 


KANE, LUCILE M., ed., Military 
Life in Dakota: The Journal of 
Philippe Regis de Trobriand, 
reviewed, 242-245 

Kiener, Walter, ed., “P. A. Ryd- 
berg’s Report of a Botanical Ex- 
ploration in Western Nebraska 
in 1891,” 217-239, 306-331 

Kimball, Nebr., 320 

Kingman, Elizabeth Yelm, review 
by, 343-345 

Kiowa Valley, 313 

— Marvin F., review by, 240- 

Kurz, Rudolph Frederic, 127 
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LA FLESCHE, JOSEPH, Omaha 
Indian chief, 192, 196, 198, 271, 
274 

La Follette, Robert M., 9, 10, 14 

La Master, Capt. Hugh, 79 

Laramie Crossing, 111 

Laramie Peak, 310 

Lawrence Fork, 111, 236, 237, 238 

Lawver, Sarah C., 126 

Leaming, Capt. Silas T., 34 

Lenneman, Mrs. William A., 124 

Lentz, A. B., Story of the Midwest 
Synod, U.C.L.A., 1890-1950, re- 
viewed, 338-340 

Leroy, Kansas, 19, 21 

Lincoln, Nebr,. in 1869, 55; in 
1887, 157; Charles G. Dawes in, 
157 ff. 

Lincoln Board of Trade, 157 ff. 

Lisbon, Nebr., 227 

Little Chief, Omaha Indian chief, 
192, 271 

Little Hill, Winnebago Indian 
chief, 271 

Little Medicine Creek, 227 

Locust Grove, Ind. Ter., 24 

Lodgepole, Nebr., 323 

Lodgepole Creek, 109, 229, 230n 

Long, Charley, 206 

Loos, John, review by, 252-254 


McARDLE’S RANCH, 112 

McCormick, W. M., 37 

McDavid, Raven L., 103 

McDonnell, Capt. John W., 79 

McGeachin, James, 124 

McGeachin, Jean, see McLaugh- 
lin, Jean McGeachin 

McIntosh, Col. James, 27 

McKeown, Martha Ferguson, 
Them Was the Days, reviewed, 
68-69 

McLaughlin, Mrs. Jean McGeach- 
in, 122, 124 

Madison, E. H., 10 

Mahn, Dorothy 124 

Mahnken, Norbert R., review by, 
142-144 

Mapes, Maj. William S., 78 

“Marking the Grave of Alexan- 
der Culbertson,” by Charles E. 
Hanson, Jr., 120-129 

Marquette, C. L., ed., “The Platts- 
mouth Letters of Cyrus Wood- 
man, 1869-1870,” 42-58 

Marron, Lt. J. G., 78 

Martin, H. W., 24, 26 


Mason, O. P., 175 

Mathews, Dr. M. M., 107 

Mathewson, Charles, Winnebago 
Indian agent, 276, 280 

Mattes, Merrill J., reviews by, 59- 
62, 242-245 

Maun, John H., 32, 281 

Medicine Creek, 226n 

Meredith, Mamie J., “Importance 
of Fences to the American Pio- 
neer,” 94-107 

Midway Station, 113 

“Military Career of Robert W. 
Furnas,” by Robert C. Farb, 18- 
41 

Military Life in Dakota: The 
Journal of Philippe Regis de 
Trobriand, translated and edit- 
ed by Lucile M. Kane, re- 
viewed, 242-245 

Miller, Dr. George L., 268 

Mitchell, Harry, 125 

Mitchell, Brig. Gen. R. B., 198 

Mitchell Pass, 311 

Moffitt, Lewis, 204 

Moffitt, Mrs. Lewis, 204 

Montgomery, Thomas, 114 

Moore, Bert, 211 

Moss, Lucy O., 126 

Mud Springs, location of, 109; ori- 
gin of name, 109; early history 
of area, 110-111; description of, 
112-113; served as station for 
stage line, Pony Express, and 
first transcontinental telegraph, 
113; Indian attack on in 1865, 
114-116; abandonment of, 117, 
erection of monument in 1939 to 
mark site of, 118-119 

Mueller, Ralph, 102 

Murdock, Victor, 10 

Myers, Lt. Frank H., 78 


NASH, EDWIN R., 201 

Na-ta-wis-ta-cha, see Culbertson, 
Mrs. Alexander 

Nebraska Advertiser, 19 

Nebraska Farmer, 19 

Nebraska State Board of Trans- 
portation, hearings on freight 
rates before, 159 ff. 

Nebraska State Historical Society, 
annual report of Superintend- 
ent, 284-302; contracts awarded 
and construction begun on new 
building for, 284-285; publica- 
tion program of, 285-286; mu- 
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seum activities, 288-289; archeo- 
logical activities, 289-290; li- 
brary activities, 290-292; donors 
to, 293-299; new members of, 


299-302; report of Treasurer, 
303-305 
“Nebraska State Historical So- 


ciety in 1951,” by James C. Ol- 
son, 284-305 

Nelson, John, 10 

Nemaha City, Nebr., 32 

Nichols, F. L., 102 

No Knife, Omaha Indian chief, 
192, 271 

Noise, Omaha Indian chief, 192, 
271 

Nonpartisan League, 14 

Norris, George W., leadership of 
in Progressive revolt, 10 

North, Jacob, 84 


OLD BEDLAM, Officers’ quarters 
at Fort Laramie, 137 

Olson, Lt. Col. Emil, 78, 88, 92 

Olson, James C., “Nebraska State 
Historical Society in 1951,” 284- 
305; reviews by, 71-72, 148-150 

Olson, Oscar N., The Augustana 
Lutheran Church in America, 
reviewed, 340-343 

Omaha Indian Agency, affairs at 
1864-1866, 186-203, 268-283 

Omaha Indians, number of, in 
1864, 137; affairs on reservation, 
1864-1866, 186 ff., 268 ff. 

O’Neil, Kathryn Fingado, Retreat 
of a Frontier, reviewed, 254-255 

Orleans, Nebr., 121, 125, 126 


Orleans Cemetery Association, 
125 
Ost, L. E., 210 


Overland City, 112 

Overland emigration, number 
passing Fort Laramie, 137, 138- 
139 


“Pp. A. RYDBERG’S REPORT OF 
a Botanical Exploration in 
Western Nebraska in 1891,” ed. 
by Walter Kiener, 217-239, 306- 
331 

Pacific City, Iowa, 46, 48 

Paddock, Algernon S., 20, 31, 32 

Palmer, Edgar Z., “The Correct- 
ness of the 1890 Census of Pop- 
ulation for Nebraska Cities,” 
259-267 
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Patrick, John, 200 

Pawnee Indians, by George E. 
Hyde, reviewed, 240-242 

Payne, Alex, 271, 275 

Pearman, Maj. John, 33 

Perkins, Charles E., 157 

Phelps, Capt. Ernest H., 79 

Phelps County, Nebr., 225 

Phillips, Col. William A., 28 

Pixton, John E., “Charles G. 
Dawes and the Nebraska 
Freight Rate Fight,” 155-185 

Plains Indian Painting: A De- 
scription of an Aboriginal 
American Art, by John Canfield 
Ewers, reviewed, 343-345 

Platte County, Nebraska, History 
of, by Margaret Curry, re- 
viewed, 71-72 

Platte Valley House, Plattsmouth, 
51 

Plattsmouth, Nebr., description of 
47, 48, 51 

“Plattsmouth Letters of Cyrus 
Woodman, 1869-1870,” ed. by 
C. L. Marquette, 42-58 

Plum Creek, 134n 

Political movements in the Mid- 
west, early third party at- 
tempts, 4; Populist party of the 
1890’s, 5-9; Progressive move- 
ment of 1908-1917, 10-12; return 
of Republicans to power in 
1920, 13; minor agrarian move- 
ments, 14; effect of the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, 14-15; present 
trend toward opposition to pro- 
gressive doctrines, 15 ff. 

“Politics in the Midwest,” by Wal- 
ter Johnson, 1-17 

Pope, Maj. Gen. John, 31 

Populism in the Midwest, 5-9, 164, 
165 

Potter, Nebr., 229n 

Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, maintenance of a mis- 
sion among the Omaha Indians 
by, 188, 199 

Presbyterian Mission on Omaha 
Reservation, 188, 277, 279 

Press, Washington hand, 208 

Proceedings of the Fifth Plains 
Conference for Archeology, ed. 
by John L. Champe, reviewed, 
70-71 

Progressive party of 1912 in the 
Midwest, 11-12 
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Pumpkin Creek, 111, 235n 
Pumpkin Seed Valley, 314 


RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES, 
controversy over high rates in 
Nebraska, 156 ff.; Charles G. 
Dawes and the freight rate 
fight in 1887-1891, 158 ff. 

Rebert, Capt. M. A., 78 

Redington, H. V., 236n 

Redington, Nebr., 236 

Retreat of a Frontier, by Kath- 
ryn Fingado O’Neil, reviewed, 
254-255 

Reynolds, Job T., 205 

Richardson, W. J., 309 

Ritchie, Col. John, 22, 29 

“Robert W. Furnas as Omaha In- 
dian Agent, 1864-1866,” by Rob- 
bert C. Farb, 186-203, 268-283 

Roberts, George H., 122 

Roberts, Mrs. Julia, 122, 123, 125 

Roberts, Margaret S., 125 

Rockwell, Austin, 198 

Roeder, Capt. George, 79 

Roosevelt, Theodore, in Seward, 
Nebr., 211 

Ross, John, chief of the Chero- 
kees, 24, 28 

Ross, Marvin C., The West of Al- 
fred Jacob Miller, reviewed, 
248-251 

Rossman, Kenneth R., review by, 
334-335 

Roubidoux Pass, 313n 

Rouilette and Pringle Station, 113 

Round Table, Lincoln, Nebr., dis- 
cussion club, 183-184 

Rush Creek, 233 

Russell, William S., 43 

Ruxton of the Rockies, collected 
by Clyde and Mae Reed Porter, 
ed. by LeRoy Hafen, reviewed, 
59-62 

Rydberg, Per Axel, biographical 
sketch of, 217-218; report of, on 
botanical expedition in western 
Nebraska in 1891, 221-239, 306- 
326; summary of observations, 
326-331 


SALISBURY, ALBERT AND 
Jane, Two Captains West, re- 
viewed, 252-254 

Salomon, Col. Frederick, 25 

Saloutos, Theodore, and John D. 
Hicks, Agricultural Discontent 
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in the Middle West, 1900-1939, 
reviewed, 332-334 

Santee Sioux Indians, number of 
at Crow Creek agency, 36 

Sapp, Lt. Col. William F., 33 

Saunders, Gov. Alvin, 29, 31, 32 

Schrimsher, Mrs. H. W., 99n 

— Bluff, 136; elevation of, 309, 

10 

Second Nebraska Infantry Regi- 
ment, in Spanish-American 
War, 77 ff.; in camp at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Georgia, 81 ff.; 
conditions at Camp Thomas, 81- 
88; unpopularity of Col. C. J. 
Bills, 79-80, 91; mustering out of 
regiment, October, 1898, 92 

“Second Nebraska’s ‘Battle’ of 
Chickamauga,” by J. R. John- 
son, 77-93 

Sellers, James L., review by, 332- 
334 

Senn, Dr. Nicholas, 86 

Seventh Iowa Cavalry, in fight 
with Indians at Mud Springs 
station, 114 ff. 

Seward, Nebr., description and 
early history of, 204 ff.; news- 
papers in, 207; prominent vis- 
itors to, 210-212; tornado of 
May 1913, 214 

Shively, James R., ed., Writings 
from Willa Cather’s Campus 
Years, reviewed, 335-338 

Sidney, Nebr., 320, 322 

Simla, Nebr. 109 

Simpson, John D., 49n 

Sioux City, 33 

Sioux Indian campaign of 1863, 
service of the Second Nebraska 
Cavalry in, 33-41; battle of 
of Whitestone Hill, 38-40 

Smith, Caleb, 18 

Smith, Wm. H., “Fifty Years a 
Country Publisher,” 204-216 

Smrha, Charles, 216 

Snake Creek, 318 

Snow, George C., 19 

Soderquist, Capt. Albert E., 78 

Sonnichsen, C. L., Cowboys and 
Cattle Kings: Life on the Range 
Today, reviewed, 65-68 

Spanish-American War, Second 
Nebraska Regiment in, 77 ff. 

Sparrowgrass Papers, 103 

Sponsler, Alonson Chandler, bio- 
graphical sketch of, 131-133; 
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travels overland in 1850 as re- 
lated in letter to wife, 133-138 

Sponsler, Edward M., 131 

Stand Watie, Colonel, 23 

Standing Hawk, Omaha Indian 
chief, 192, 271 

Staplehurst, Nebr., 214 

Stedman, Murray S., Jr. and Su- 
san W. Stedman, “Discontent at 
the Polls: A Study of Farmer 
and Labor Parties, 1827-1948, 
reviewed, 142-144 

Stephenson, Charles L., 46n 

Sternberg, George M., 85 

Stevens, Gov. Isaac I., 121 

Stevens, Sen. J. K., 170 

Story of the Midwest Synod, 
U.C.L.A.. 1890-1950, by A. B. 
Lentz and others, reviewed, 
338-340 

“Story of Mud Springs,” by Paul 
Henderson, 108-119 

Stout, Lt. W. H. B., 202, 203 

Sturgis, Brig. Gen. S. D., 19 

Sully, Brig. Gen. Alfred, 33, 37 

Switzler, Warren, 173 


TAFFE, MAJ. JOHN, 33 

Taft, Robert, review by, 248-251 

Taft, William Howard, in Seward, 
Nebr., 212 

Tate, Capt. Joseph G., 78 

Taylor, E. B., 275 

Teare, Robert, as trader at the 
Omaha Indian Agency, 195-196, 
274, 281 

Them Was the Days, by Martha 
Ferguson McKeown, reviewed, 
68-69 

Thomas, B. F., 48 

Thompson, Clark W., 36 

Thornton, R. H., 99 

Thurston, Dalgar, 126 

Thurston, Sen. John M., 79 

Thurston County, Nebr., 187 

Timber claims, 321 

Tipton (Iowa) Conservative, 206 

Tracy, Maj. Ernest H., 78 

Trans-Mississippi Exposition, 92 

Tree claims, see timber claims 

Trees, native to western Nebras- 
ka, 328-329 

Twenty-Two Mile Ranch, stage 
station, 112 

Two Captains West, by Albert and 
Jane Salisbury, reviewed, 252- 
254 


UPPER CALIFORNIA CROSS- 
ing, 111 


VENANGO, NEBR., 228 

Village Maker, Omaha Indian 
chief, 192 

Vivian, Frank, 48 

Vivian, Richard, 46 


WAIT, JIM, 208 

War Eagle, steamboat, 35 

Warder, Dr. John A., 94 

Waterman, Avis, 126 

Waterman, Charles, 126 

Wattles, Col. Stephen H., 23 

Watts, Francis J., 43 

Weaver, James Baird, 5-6 

Webber, Herbert John, 220 

Weer, Col. William, 21, 23, 24, 25 

West of Alfred Jacob Miller, by 
Marvin C. Ross, reviewed, 248- 
251 

White, William Allen, 7, 10 

White Cow, Omaha Indian chief, 
192, 194, 271 

Whitestone Hill, battle of, 38-40 

Wilcox, Lt. John A., 33 

Wiggins, Becky, 138n 

Wild Cat Mountains, 308, 310 

Williams, Ella, 126 

Williams, Thomas Albert, 220n 

Wilson, Capt. Charles H., 79 

Winnebago Indians, number of at 
Crow Creek Agency, 36; migra- 
tion of to Omaha Reservation, 
189; provision for, made by 
Agent Furnas, 191 ff., 200, 270; 
new reservation provided for, 
272-273, 280 

Winneshieck, Winnebago Indian 
chief, 194 

Withers, Arnold M., review by, 
70-71 

Wood, A. B., 309 

Woodman, Charlotte, 46n 

Woodman, Cyrus, biographical 
sketch of, 42-45; letters of, from 
Plattsmouth, Nebr., in 1869- 
1870, 46-58 

Woodman, Frank, 48n 

Woodman, George, 46n, 51n 

World of Willa Cather, by Mil- 
dred R. Bennett, reviewed, 150- 
152 

Writings from Willa Cather’s 
Campus Years, ed. by James R. 
Shively, reviewed, 335-338 
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YANKTON, 35 Young Prophet, Winnebago chief, 
Yellow Smoke, Omaha Indian 276 
chief, 192, 271 Youngman, Lawrence, review by, 
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| THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY 


Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 


Librarian John B, White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of piorieers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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